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THE LENTEN SEASON. 
See illustration on front page. 
( UT from the church with its aisles of peace, 
Into the street with its pomp and glare; 
But hearts from burdens have found release, 
And life is sweet with the breath of prayer. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Whether treated each one as an individual pro- 
duction or generally as a class, HARPER’s PERIoDI- 
CALS represent the highest types of American lit- 
erary and illustrative work. When on the part 
of many whose profession it is to cater to the 
reading public there is a tendency to meet more 
than half way a taste which is by no means 
healthy, and coarse matter is provided, garnished 
with bad pictures, the blunting of the artistic sense 
is of small moment when compared with the 
abasement of the moral one. Never have the 
publishers of the MaGazinE, the WEEKLY, the Bazar, 
or YOUNG Peope lowered that high standard which 
was assumed in their first numbers. Modifica- 
tions and improvements have of course followed, 
until to-day it is difficult to conceive how they 
could be bettered. Looking at the literary side 
alone, the best-known writers at home and abroad 
contribute to these publications. For the proper 
presentation of subjects pictorially, leading artists 
furnish their designs, to be translated by wood-cuts 
or process, whichever method shows better the 
illustrative idea. A column eulogistic of these 
publications might be written, and would barely 
suffice to specify their many singular merits. It 
must be at least satisfactory to the publishers to 
know that wherever English is the language in 
use, there a MAGAZINE, a WEEKLY, a Bazar, or a 
YounG Peop.e bearing the imprint of Harper & 
Brothers is read. There are other triumphs than 
‘*the drum beats” which circle the world.—N. Y. 
TIMES, March 8, 1891. 
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A MAN’S CASTLE. 


T is interesting to see the great improvement that 

during the last few lustrums has taken place all 
over the country in domestic architecture. How much 
a matter of course it has become for every family 
who, by earning and saving, can amass a sufficient 
sum to have a house of their own, paying thereafter 
no more rent, and- enjoying the liberty of living 
where they can do just as they please without refer- 
ence to a landlord! The blessings that seem to be 
heaped upon a family who have a house of their own 
are found to be almost innumerable. There are no 
monthly or quarterly payments to be dreaded and 
met, and followed by the consciousness of the inevita- 
ble necessity of the next one. There is no landlord, 
either miserly, or merely desirous of receiving some 
reasonable return on his investment, to be solicited 
in relation to repairs. If one thinks an alteration is 
improving, or conducive to greater comfort, and can 
afford it, one can have it made at once without ask- 
ing or haggling with any owner, or awaiting his 
pleasure, or going without it; and where one never 
had the heart or the generosity, or felt able to be at 
the expense for another's benefit, one can plant vines 
and fruit trees and flowers about the house, sure of 
being the only one to enjoy them, every year a shrub, 
a seed, a root, till by-and-by the place is embowered 
with beauty, as it never would be if a landlord who 
feared for his paint and his clapboards and his pocket 
had first to be consulted. 

And then, too, one has the satisfaction of having 
an abiding-place which is a permanency; to which 
children, and by-and-by perhaps grandchildren, shall 
come as to a common centre; a house to leave behind 
one which shall tell to those that care to read it much 
of the story of one’s persouality, how one loved the 
cheerful fire by its open hearths, books by the scant 
or generous shelves, pictures by the spaces allowed 
them; shall tell of one’s orderly disposition by the 
arrangement of closets, cellars, pantries; of one’s gen- 
erosity and consideration by all the appliances for 
comfort and convenience, ard the easiest way of do- 
ing the work; a little history of the domestic side of 
one’s nature being built into the very walls, as it 
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were, so that it becomes a sacred inheritance and 
possession to those who have family affection and 
reverence, 

And in this view of the desirability of permanence, 
homes are built now with more reference to that than 
has been the case in the half-century and more pre- 
ceding; not as if they were to be used for a lifetime 
ouly, and then given to the flames or the house-break- 
er; for the builders and the indwellers know they 
are to grow to love them and feel thei: own identity 
in them, and want their children to tread the floors 
that they did, and go in and out of the same doors, 
dream by the same firesides, look out at the same 
scenes, and feel a sort of sacredness by-and-by in the 
louse their fathers built, a sacredness they would not 
and could not desecrate by living unworthy lives of 
their own there. 

Wherever anything of this feeling prevails, the 
builder puts a conscience into his work that makes it 
doubly worth preserving; he builds with an eye not 
only to this generation, but to the possible wishes 
and comfort of the next. ‘‘Our God is a household 
God,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘as well as a heavenly one. 
He has an altar in every man’s dwelling;”’ and that 
altar should be as duly respected in the poor man’s 
dwelling as in the palace, a correct system teaching 
with equal care and thoughtfulness the small and 
the large, investing each with the character of con- 
tent with surrounding circumstances, yet not with- 
out leaving room for growth. To this day the chief 
interest of the fairest cities of old Italy and France 
depends, says the great critic, ‘‘not on the isolated 
richness of palaces, but on the cherished and exqui- 
site decoration of even the smallest tenements of their 
proud periods. The most elaborate piece of arclitect- 
ure in Venice is a small house at the head of the 
Grand Canal, consisting of a ground-floor with two 
stories above, three windows in the first and two, in 
the second. Many of the most exquisite buildings 
are on the narrow canals and of no larger dimen- 
sions. One of the most interesting pieces of fif- 
teenth-century architecture in North Italy is a small 
house in a back street behind the market-place of Vi- 
cenza....The idea that a house must be large in order 
to be well built is altogether of modern growth, and is 
parallel with the idea that no picture can be histor- 
ical except of a size admitting figures larger than 
ife.” But even although these poor dwellings may 
be what we very likely should call palaces, yet the 
principle of construction remains the same, that care 
as a matter of personal pride and conscience should 
go into the building, and that a man should build his 
house as if he recognized that it was to be his monu- 
ment. Itis a prosperous land where every man and 
wife begin, as soon as they can see their way clear to 
do so, laying by for this future house of theirs, so 
that they may have their own dwelling in the first 
year that it can be brought about without injury to 
the present. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHEERFULNESS. 


lato the time being it is apt to seem to us, to those of us 

who are thrown much with gloomy and easily depressed 
people, as though no one else could, by any means, exert so 
great a power. It is not alone that their moods, like those 
wet blankets made to account for so many of our sins, damp- 
en our enthusiasm; nor yet that our best impulses are rudely 
shaken by indiscreet movement in their direction; but be- 
cause, as it sometimes seems, ill-temper and gloom can focus 
all the attention of all the household on themselves. No one, 
whether in the basement or the attic, escapes the influence, 
whether it be Mary the maid who has been upset, or one of 
the young sons or daughters at odds with life, or even papa 
unduly disturbed by troubles abroad. Just as by some sub- 
tle feeling we know the manner of the day even before we 
have thrown open our blinds in the morning, so throughout 
a household it is felt as surely and as quickly, so soon as 
any one is astir, when some one is ‘‘ cross.” 

To the philosopher, whose nerves it may be urged are less 
sensitive than the ordinary, the question sometimes suggests 
itself as to the utility of ill-humor. Nothing of good for 
any one is attained by it. The very evils which first aroused 
discontent are attracted in greater force when discontent is 
indulged, so robbing one of ability to eradicate the cause. 
The young woman who feels neglected, and so mopes, never 
attracts love. Those who see her are inspired only with a 
desire to avoid her. And the young man somewhat out of 
pocket, who feels accordingly depressed, is wasting his pow- 
ers when he worries. No one attracts to himself elements 
of success who indulges in a feeling of being overcome. 

Yet quite apart from the question of individual gain or 
loss lies that of the selfishness of those who indulge in moods, 
in tempers or depressions. Our little troubles are very small 
compared to the comfort aud happiness of others, and very 
small indeed when compared to the evil or the good our 
self-indulgence or self-control can effect. And if one of 
our moods of depression or despair can disturb the equilib- 
rium, as it certainly does, of an entire household, then the 
duty of each is clearly to overcome himself. And this is the 
more easily done when we remember that there is little, even 
of trouble, that is not transitory in character, and that while 
we mourn, nature remedies. More than that, in cheerfulness, 
gayety even, we have a certain refuge and strength. For 
gayety is sometimes like the protecting branch of a tree—it 
is a safe place to hold to till the tumult of tempestuous cur- 
rents sweeping about our feet is still. And cheerfulness 
and gayety when they are brought into the home are factors 
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for success as well as for happiness; troubles in their pre- 
sence vanish till they right themselves, courage is inspired, 
and ill-humor, potent as it seemed to disturb us all, vanishes 
like a mist before them. 


THE FOOD EXHIBITION. 


i! spite of the fact that it probably originated in business 
enterprise, in spite of the fact that it exhibits man in his 
most unpleasing function—as the feeding animal—the Food 
Exhibition now in progress at the Lenox Lyceum is to be 
taken seriously, quite as seriously as the Horse Show or the 
Orchid Show, or even as seriously as the Bench Show. For 
it sets forth many things that concern the human race as 
dearly as the evolution of a new variety of the cypripedium, 
or the grave decision of some judge as to who has the shortest- 
nosed King Charles spaniel. It gives to all the world, by 
that most satisfactory of methods, personal experiment, the 
latest results of scientific interest in the manufacture of foods, 
and in the methods of cooking them. It is the reaching out 
toward a science that may be called the hygienics and ** gus- 
tatics” of food, a science that is going to prove that food 
may be at once healthful find palatable, nay, more than that, 
to prove the two must go together. 

With or without the intent of the exhibitors, it sets forth 
even more than this. It exploits the esthetics of the common 
foods; it displays small disks of crisp and flaky white and 
gold that are the most glorified biscuits in all the world; it 
shows ampler circles of smoking brown that are the very 
apotheosis of griddle-cakes, and muffins in caps of brown 
and tunics of gold, and oils that are liquid sunshine, and 
jellies and jams that are like pots of rubies. 

And the visitors that slip along from stall to stall, with 
intent faces and eager, intelligent questions, are of all classes 
and conditions, Some of them can bring the choicest and 
spiciest treasurés of the Orient to add to their table stores, 
and others are women who are skilled in all branches of the 
science of ‘‘ doing without.” But just to see any one of them 
all bend over her cup of creamy chocolate, or sniff the bou- 
quet of a fragrant tea, with an air of delicate discrimination 
that raises the performance at once to the dignity of an in- 
tellectual act, is to know, once for all, that the science of 
foods has its right place at last, and that women are its high- 
priestesses. 


THE EFFECT OF AN EFFORT. - 

T is beyond words comfortable to sink into an easy-chair 

in a pretty room, with fancy-work close at hand and an 
amusing book open before us, and no doubt something piq- 
uantly sweet in a bonbon box not far off. How the time 
flies along when we are amusing ourselves with being at ease! 
We often say we have not time to do the few things which 
we set out to do; life seems to be melting like frost forests 
from a window-pane. On the contrary, busy folk sometimes 
wonder at the amount of labor an hour will hold. More- 
over, our eyes grow heavy when we are only contented; and 
if people tell us there are spots on the sun which do not be- 
long there, we are ready to believe them, the universe seems 
to be so ill managed. Just think! While we are lounging, 
there are women working; not only those who work for 
their own living, but those who work for the living of oth- 
ers—in the’ household, in charity, in reform and mental 
advancements. Some of these active sisters are blessed with 
youth, ardor, and charm, but they are also blessed with gen- 
erous devotion. Some of them are growing old, are worn 
with pitiless waves of fatigue, and are wholly unexpectant 
of reward in this world. But there is a distinction which 
seems to point to the satisfaction of these mothers, misses, 
teachers, students, friends—their eyes are clear and steady 
and bright. The woman who makes an effort is the woman 
who is refreshing, even if for a moment she stops to catch 
her breath, with her hand on her hip. When she enters a 
room and fixes her eyes upon us, splendid, no matter of what 
color or shape, we wish to know where she found the elixir 
which escaped us in our easy-chair, and we sniff for it, but 
without much result, be the air of our boudoir the incense 
of violets themselves. People of energy are a good deal of 
a mystery to us lazy ones. I think they may be always 
waging war with a desire to be selfish, and it is the constant 
struggle which gives them their fine soldierly presence. 

Nevertheless, our active sisters enjoy the work they under- 
take; but with a joy which would seem like suffering to the 
reclining ones. There seems to be a holy touch laid upon the 
heads of those who try to be useful in however humble a 
field. The difficult moment of an effort is the first spring; 
it is like a fairy leap, and so much follows that we marvel at 
the powerful worlds within the world. We realize that the 
uniyerse is very much and very well managed, from the 
sphere of the ‘‘ ten righteous men ” to the sphere of the plan- 
ets. Disappointment and unkindness cannot daunt the de- 
voted one who is beginning to live truly, though she may 
tremble, weep, and sink down in secret. She will be up and 
on before we know it. The awakening of her perceptions 
which came with a desire to be a servant to the greatest good, 
shows her what she can never forget—shows her the need for 
even one more life. She may receive much disciplinary 
training; but so do the awkward volunteers in the army, 
whom their country honors and depends upon in her ex- 
tremity. As for the feeling that we need rest, rest, rest, it is 
often a fallacious one. It is action which makes muscle. 
The spirit of life enters into us when we take a vital part in 
to-day. Often we suffer from rest. A change of occupation 
is what we most need, as a rule, and the relief hours of an 
active person turn out to be very intelligent. We must rest, 
but we need not lose our electricity, which the will, the 
thought, can command at all times, and which ought to be 
on guard, like an orderly, to summon us when we should be- 
come alert. Headaches evaporate if we must exert ourselves 
for those we love, or we almost forget the pain, which is the 
same thing; and ill-temper cannot flourish unless we have 
idleness in which to reflect upon the motes belonging to some 
one else. With energy leading the way, ennui lifts from the 
horizon, and we see color and distance again. There are 
women who labor day by day in hunger and despair. It 
seems as if others might labor in comfort and health, instead 
of sitting down to lassitude and sighs. 

But if our banner bears a grand motto, it is very true that 
it will take our life-blood to protect it in the contest with 
our meaner desires and the other forces arrayed against the 
health and energy of the world; still, our life-blood could 
not be expended to greater advantage. And imagine how 
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much more might have been accomplished by this time in 
high aims if the lazy people had thrown aside their little 
occupations and helped, if we had not reclined in the path 
of the strong ones! Perhaps’ we say we are not ‘‘ called,” 
as the workers have been; but I believe there is a bugle al- 
ways sounding the reveille for us as well, although we sleep 
on, because it is so pure and delicate a note, not like the 
rampant drum of martial war, that we can sleep. It is true 
that cozy peace is sometimes the kindest part we can adopt, 
and it may be a most noble part. What of the efforts to 
be cordial, entertaining, sincerely gentle under difficulties? 
They are real efforts; they often make all the difference be- 
tween sorrow and cheerful endurance for those whom we 
thus help. But the principle of effort must always be with 
us, not the principle of devitalization, unless we are worn 
out by too many amusements, Effort is at the bottom of 
everything that is not decaying. Hesperus rises at morn- 
ing und evening appealingly brilliant from the effect of a 
primeval effort. Break off a twig from an apparently stupid 
tree in winter, and you will find it at work in some way; 
and then your heart warms to think that the little twig is 
remembering so quietly and persistently its duty toward 
April. 

So at the fireside the woman may be very quiet, and nota 
bit venturesome toward great or sombre undertakings; but 
she will not be apathetic if she is wise, for that is death in 
life, bringing perplexity and mistake. She will make an 
effort in the interest of some little beneficence every hour 
in aid of her better nature or the demands of some one, and 
change the history of her small sphere for the best. The 
gr sat ones of the world have been those who constantly re- 
newed their energy; and [ think if many of us made a brave 
effort every day, the thinkers and pioneers would not stand 
so solitary on the heights. There is a belief abroad that one 
should receive power for an effort, while it is really energy 
which brings power, as the seed brings the fruit. We have 
selfish energy all about, but, like every imitation, it is a 
poisonous variety. The strength and penetration of those 
devoted to the happiness of others and the spread of learn- 
ing are the result of prayerful self-giving, no matter whether 
the effort is to smile into the eyes of one who sorrows to- 
day, or to minister to a thousand sufferers for all of life. 
Effort made Louisa Alcott, Clara Barton, and Julia Ward 
Howe; and it makes as well every cheery home spirit who 
loves another more than herself. 

But it is so easy to preach from an arm-chair! 

Rose HawtHoRNE LATHROP. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER WEDDING DRESSES. 


ASTER brides will go to the altar in very simply made 
gowns. The fabrics, however, are superb. They are 
lustrous white satins or corded silks that are, in modistes’ 
parlance, as thick as a board. When brocades are preferred, 
as they well may be by tall and stately brides, they are com- 
binations of satin and faille, with designs of bow-knots, bas- 
kets of flowers, waving ribbons, or undulating stripes. The 
trimmings are lace or chiffon muslin caught up with bow- 
knots of silver or pearl, or with clusters of orange blossoms. 
A high corsage is de rigueur for brides’ dresses, and this 
season takes the prevailing coat form. The fronts of the 
coat turn back in revers from a full vest of chiffon gathered 
under a soft belt of the silk or satin. The back is slashed 
below the waist, or else it is widened there by bias seams 
and falls in thick folds. Sleeves full at the top taper to but- 
ton low on the wrist. <A straight high collar is of chiffon 
folds, and a full jabot falls low on the bust. The skirt falls 
straight in front and on the sides, and is trimmed with a fes- 
tooned flounce of chiffon; the long oval train is very full and 
plain. A scarf veil of lace or a fuller veil of tulle, fastened 
on with jewelled pins, or with a half-wreath of orange blos- 
soms, is worn with such a gown. 

A model used for satin gowns that are trimmed with lace 
has a pointed bodice edged with a deep ruffle of lace, on 
which are set bows of silver or pearl beads. The sleeves 
have a puff and frills of narrower lace at the top, and also 
ruffles at the wrists falling on the hands. <A wired collar of 
lace is incrusted with beads. The plain skirt is trimmed 
across the front with a flounce of lace caught up with bow- 
knots. Gowns of very rich brocade are made with a Louis 
Quinze coat opening on a long vest of plain white satin 
elaborately embroidered with white jet and large cabochons. 
Flaring cuffs and a high collar of satin are similarly wrought, 
and there is a full cravat bow of point-lace. A breadth of 
satin embroidered at the foot is inlaid as a petticoat front in 
the trained skirt of brocade. 

New trained skirts are made without a foundation skirt. 
They are lined throughout with crinoline lawn and deeply 
faced with silk. The train has four breadths gored nearly 
plain at the top, and falling in round full folds below. The 
front and sides are straight, and are held back by ribbons 
underneath, which also hold the folds of the train in place. 
The trimming is five lengthwise bands of passementerie set 
down the train and on the sides, with a border of the same 
across the sides and front. Court trains are square-cornered, 
and are drawn far back to display the sides of the petticoat. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Soft Sicilienne and bengaline are used for bridemaids’ 
gowns. The choice is first for white gowns, then pink, then 
yellow. Four pretty gowns to be worn at a church wedding 
are of white Sicilienne. They are made with Louis Quinze 
coats and chiffon vests. The skirts touch the floor, and are 
trimmed with ruffles of embroidered chiffon. Large hats of 
chip will be trimmed with a torsade and chouz of chiffon 
and bunches of orchids. A maid of honor, the sole attendant 
at another wedding, will-wear a coat bodice of pink cloth 
and a skirt of brocaded satin. At a home wedding in April 
the bridemaids are to wear rose-pink gowns of bengaline, 
with satin for the large much- wrinkled sleeves and wide 
soft belt. A fichu of pink chiffon, edged with white lace, 
is folded to pass into the belt. The demi-trained skirts are 
absolutely plain. Less costly gowns for attendant maidens 
are similarly made of crépe de Chine or of China silk. 

CHILDREN AT WEDDINGS. 

Two little girls of six years will walk in an Easter wed- 
ding procession arrayed in white repped silk and mousseline 
de soie. The low silk bodice is made on a guimpe of 
mousseline with full puffed sleeves, and the silk skirt is cov- 
ered with a skirt of the transparent fabric. They will wear 
large white bonnets of shirred mousseline, and carry baskets 
of pink roses. For larger girl bridemaids are slashed bodices 
of repped silk, cut square in the neck, with a full chiffon 
vest gathered at the top and at the waist line. The square 
tabs of the bodice are edged with a narrow gimp of silk 
cords, A high flaring collar is similarly trimmed. Sleeves 
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of three large puffs are banded by gimp. The full straight 
skirt falls half-way below the knee. Black silk stockings 
and kid shoes to match are worn with these light gowns. 

Small boys who assist at weddings are dressed as pages, or 
else they wear the Continental suit and three-cornered hat. 
The coat and knee-breeches are of velvet—golden brown, 
green, or dull red. A long vest, with pocket-flaps, is made 
of light brocade, as white satin with pink-rose pattern, and 
is worn with a high stock and lace cravat. Silk stockings 
and low shoes with silver buckles complete the costume. 
Man-of-war suits of white or light blue twilled cloth with 
large sailor collar of silk are worn by little boys who are 
guests at weddings. 


TROUSSEAU GOWNS. 


A tailor gown of homespun or tweed, like those described 
in the Bazar of last week, is the favorite going-away gown 
for a bride. A coat of diagonal cloth and a toque or small 
round hat accompany this dress. More dressy wool gowns 
for trousseaux are of chevron-striped camel’s-hair in two 
light colors, as pale green with tan-color, light blue with 
fawn, or gray with pink. Such a dress, made for a South- 
ern bride, is of dull pale blue and fawn stripes an inch wide, 
zigzag from selvage to selvage, and so heavily woven that 
they appear like rows of Hercules braid. The straight skirt 
is titted by darts at the top, and has a bias seam down the 
back, which takes away much fulness. Around the foot are 
three bias folds of fawn-colored silk,on which is laid narrow 
silk gimp. The top of the skirt is kept separate from the 
foundation skirt and edged with a fold of the silk, so that it 
may be passed above the edge of the bodice. The round 
bodice fastens invisibly on the left, and is of the wool 
stretched smoothly on a fitted lining, to show no seams but 
those of the under-arm forms. Large sleeves of fawn silk 
are fitted close below the elbow, and banded there with five 
folds of silk and gimp. The collar isa straight band of silk, 
on which two folds are laid. A cape of fawn-colored cloth 
is chosen instead of a coat to complete this gown for the 
street. A gay little gown is of dull-pink wool with double 
crossbars of tufted wool in darker red, blue, and black—an 
odd and stylish melange of color. This has a jacket bodice 
turned back with black velvet revers from a vest of old-pink 
bengaline strapped with three points of velvet below the 
bust. The back is cut to make the crossbars meet in dia- 
mond shapes, and small black velvet buttons are set in rows 
on two seams below the waist line. A collar band of velvet 
is on the vest inside the coat collar. The large sleeves are 
bias with deep velvet cuffs. The skirt is straight in front and 
bias in the back, with three folds of velvet at the foot. 

A visiting gown is of pale gray repped silk, with sleeves, 
vest, and skirt front of white faced cloth studded with steel 
nail-heads. This beautiful gown has a lorg coat, slashed in 
the back, and edged with narrow steel galloon. The fronts 
of the coat roll back, and are trimmed with wide steel passe- 
menterie. A Medici collar of white cloth is nearly cover- 
ed with passementerie. The side breadths of the skirt fold 
forward on an inlaid front breadth of white cloth, and are 
edged with narrow steel gimp. 

A charming gown for dinners and receptions is of pink 
satin with narrow serpentine stripes of darker shade. Black 
lace flounces and jet are the trimmings. A demi-trained 
skirt of five breadths, narrowed at the top by darts and the 
usual sloped seam at the back, is bordered with a lace flounce 
fifteen inches deep. This lace has a straight bordered edge 
with tiny dots above. It is finely pleated by machine, and is 
headed by a narrow pleated edging and jet galloon an inch 
wide. The pointed bodice is edged with a similar flounce. 
The fronts of this pretty waist are gathered at the neck, and 
finely pleated at the point between darts that are studded 
With jet nail-heads. In the back two small folds, beginning 
on each shoulder, taper to the point at the waist line, and lap 
on the middle forms, thus dispensing with seams. Bretelles 
of black lace on the front widen at the top, and add height 
on the shoulders by a chou on the left and pleats on the right 
in which ostrich tips are set. The sleeves are caught at the 
top, like the full loops of a bow, and lap on an inserted point 
of lace. <A ruffle of lace falls on the wrist. Narrow fringe 
of black ostrich feathers and jet galloon trim the pointed 
neck, 

INDIA SILK GOWNS. 


Gowns of India silk are in most outfits for brides this sea- 
son. They are very simply made, with a gathered bodice 
shirred in many rows around the waist, the edge below dou- 
bled to form a frill. A narrow standing ruffle edges the 
neck. The sleeves are shirred in a putf at the top, and 
banded with velvet below. Shoulder-knots and a jabot are 
of velvet ribbon. To make this waist more dressy, black or 
cream lace insertion is let in down the front, or below the 
neck in round yoke shape. The full skirt has paniers made 
of the side breadths lengthened at the top and dropped down 
in slight puffs. Two or three rows of insertion are let in 
above the hem. 

Satin-finished India silks are new this season, and are es- 
pecially admired in black grounds strewn with colored flow- 
ers, or with dashes, bow-knots, or waving stripes of color. 
Changeable grounds are also in these summer silks, two 
light colors in contrast being woven together, with a design 
of white or cream-color in stripes, shells, or lace-like figures. 

Coat bodices are used for the black satin-finished silks that 
are a trifle heavier than the usual India silk. The ends of 
the coat are cut in five distinct points that fall on a deep 
frill of lace set underneath at the waist line. The points are 
edged with narrow jet gimp. A pointed vest is of satin of 
the color prevailing in the design gathered under black net. 

sarge sleeves are made of net over the colored satin. This is 
prettily carried out in black silk strewn with many lavender 
flowers. The lace of the flounce and the net are in bow- 
knot pattern over lavender satin. A straight skirt has three 
back breadths, with the selvages near the sides faced with 
lavender to fold as if inlaid. The front and side breadths 
are slightly draped, and are finished with a festooned flounce 
of the effective bow-knot lace mounted on lavender. Flar- 
ing Medici collars of jet are added to the bodices of such 
gowns. 

A changeable India silk of pale blue and tan-color has a 
cream white shell pattern, and is trimmed with creamy lace 
imitating point Alencon. A wide insertion of this lace is 
let in around the skirt between clusters of narrow tucks. 
Butterfly bows of lace, with upturned pointed ends like 
wings, are set above the tucks. The edge of the skirt is 
finished with a little frill only two inches wide. A yoke of 
the lace, curving deepest under the arms, is set on the bod- 
ice, and is edged with open gold passementerie studded with 
turquoises. A frill of lace is added at the waist line to give 
coat length. The fulness at the top of the sleeves is shaped 
in bow-knot loops, and shirred between; gold passementerie 
edges the wrists. A standing frill of narrow lace and a row 
of the gold trimming are around the neck, 
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RIDING-HABITS. 


Corkscrew cloths, diagonals, and very light Meltons are 
commended by English tailors for the smart habits worn in 
the Park, and for spring rides elsewhere. Black and dark 
blue are the colors most favored. The regular bodice closely 
buttoned in front, short on the sides, with square postilion 
back without pleats, is still preferred. There are, however, 
coat bodices, long on the hips and back, and cut away below 
the bust to show a vest of some light woollen stuff, usually 
crossbarred with bright colors. ‘The top is turned down in 
a narrow notched collar, and discloses a scarf and linen col- 
lar. The scant skirt is closely fitted at the top, and is only 
long enough to touch the floor when the wearer stands. 
Each tailor has his own fashion of cutting this skirt, and va- 
rious devices that promise safety in case of accident. Pat- 
terns of an English skirt and trousers are given on the Pat 
tern-sheet of this number. 

The silk riding hat just out for spring has a slightly bell- 
shaped crown, five inches and five-eighths deep. The brim 
is an inch and a half wide in front, and curves narrower on 
the sides, giving a very natty effect. A ribbed silk facing is 
under the brim, and the binding is wider than usual. Derby 
hats of felt are worn in morning rides. i 

Gloves of heavy doeskin or goat-skin are worn by horse- 
women. They are sewed “through and through,” and are 
fastened by four large buttons. Gauntlets to match the 
gloves are bought separately, to be attached afterward, as 
one pair of gauntlets will outwear two or three pairs of 
gloves. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs.C. Donovan; Madame 
3ARNES; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; JAMES 
McCrerery & Co.; AITKEN, Son, & Co.; REDFERN; and R. 
DuniaPp & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss ALICE FLETCHER, who is well known by her work 
among the Indians, is now a Fellow of the Peabody Museum 
and, by consequence, of Harvard College. Mrs. William 
Shaw, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, endowed the Fellowship 
with $30,000, in memorial of her late husband, accompany- 
ing the gift with the condition that Miss Fletcher should 
be appointed to the Fellowship, and that she should hold it 
as long as she continued her work among the Indians. When 
Miss Fletcher dies or retires, the Fellowship will fall toa suc 
cessor, and will be used in philanthropic and scientific labors 
among the North-American Indians. 

—The only woman chief of division in the United States 
government service is said to be Miss Kate Smith, of the 
Census Office in Washington. Her annual salary is $1600. 

—The studio occupied by Miss Lawson, whose statue of 
** Sunset” Cox has just been completed, is in an old manufac- 
turing building on Tenth Avenue. It is approached through 
an alley, and is reached by means of a freight elevator. Here 
in the corner of a large loft is the nine feet high statue of 
the ‘‘ postman’s friend.” This is Miss Lawson’s first great 
work. She is over thirty, and has studied in Rome, where 
she still has a studio. She is a most industrious worker, and 
has in her New York studio some fine specimens of her work 
in marble. 

—The first American woman who ever entered a Chinese 
city was Mrs. Oscar, who has lately died. She circumnavi 
gated the globe with her husband, a sea-captain, sixty years 
ago, and it was then that she visited China. 

—Itis related of the late Madame Sophie Kovalevsky, Pro 
fessor of Mathematics at the University of Stockholm, that 
she gained her first familiarity with the terms of the science 
from reading, as a child, a lithographed course upon higher 
mathematics, with which the walls of her nursery were pa- 
pered. She was admitted as a student at Heidelberg when 
only sixteen, having received her first instruction from her 
father, who was a Russian artillery general. Her early mar- 
riage to Professor Kovalevsky did not interrupt her studies. 
She was graduated a Ph.D. at Gottingen, and later took the 
professorship of higher mathematics at Stockholm Univer- 
sity. Here she lectured the first year in German, and after- 
ward in Swedish, making Russian meanwhile the language 
of her published works. 

—Miss Aston, a young girl who has been blind from baby- 
hood, has just entered the Melbourne University at the age 
of seventeen. In spite of her intirmity, she passed credita- 
bly in algebra, arithmetic, Latin, French, and other branches. 

—Miss Cynthia Westover, Street Commissioner Beattie's 
private secretary, superintended 1500 men during his recent 
illness, and by her familiarity with all the minutiz of the 
department was able to manage it efficiently. To fit herself 
for her present position she has acquired a knowledge of 
Italian, Spanish, German, Danish, and even a little Chinese. 
She was brought up at the West, and with her father, who 
was a geologist, led a wandering, adventurous life as a child. 
Her tuition she gained first at the University of Colorado, 
and then at a commercial college. 

—A big scrap-book is kept by the mother of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and in this she has collected everything printed 
about her son that has come within her reach. Mr. Steven- 
son is her only son. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook entertained a distinguished 
company at their apartments on Beacon Street on the after- 
noon of his closing lecture in Boston. Dr. A. J. Gordon 
gave a graphic account of the volunteer missionary move- 
ment among students, which began in England in 1886 by 
wealthy young collegiates like Mr. Studd and Stanley Smitii, 
and has since extended to America, where 6200 young men 
and women in our colleges and higher institutions of learn- 
ing have pledged themselves after graduation to engage in 
mission service either at home or abroad. Dr. Selah Mer- 
rill, the newly appointed United States Consul to Jerusalem, 
and others who are eminent in literary and religious circles, 
made remarks. 

—Mrs. W. H. Stoddard, who has recently died, was for sev- 
eral years acting principal of Mount Holyoke Seminary, and 
always felt a deep interest in the school. Her first husband, 
the Rev. Solomon Tappan Stoddard, was a missionary to the 
Nestorians, in Turkey, and it was after his death in 1856 
that she accepted the headship of Mount Holyoke College. 
Her first and second husbands were brothers. 

—The recent paragraph in this column concerning Miss 
Emily Howland’s appointment to a directorship in an Au 
burn bank has called forth statements concerning other wo- 
men who hold similar positions. The two largest national 
banks in San Antonio, Texas, have each a woman among 
the directors. Mrs. E. A. Stribling has occupied such a 
place for ten years in the San Antonio National Bank ; and 
Mrs. Sara Lockwood has been a director of the Lockwood 
National Bank for five years. At Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, 
Mrs. Laura M. Bent was elected to a directorship in the 
Farmers’ National Bank in 1887, and has the same office in 
the New Farmers’ Bank, which has succeeded the former 
institution. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpentT. | 


IGHT-COLORED gowns are largely worn for the 
L inter-season this year, contrary to the custom of 
the last twenty years, when black toilettes formed the 
great majority. At present all black is worn only for 
mourning, and colors, and especially light tints, prevail. 
The beige or natural wool tints are in great favor, and 
are also much used as grounds for large pastilles of a 
contrasting color. Emerald or myrtle green or blue 
pastilles occur on beige or gray grounds; and similarly 
there are old-blue grounds with red or golden brown 


wafers, and other contrasts. Woollens with shaded 
stripes come not only in a single color, but in shades 
of several colors, and in both wide and narrow stripes. 


Surah de laine, or wool surah, is as soft and almost as 
light as the silken fabric. Other notable fabrics for the 
spring season are Alma 
serges, mousselines de 
laine, crépe de laine, 


Pompadour-striped veil- 
ings, and crinkled veil- 
ings. Some of the new 
canvas Veilings or gren- 
adines are edged with 
a narrow silk fringe in 
colors. Among colors 
there is a decided pre- 
ference for blue of all 
shades. Parma violet is fashionable, 
several lilac shades, and greens, more 
particularly a dull leaf green and em- 
erald. India is a new shade approx- 
imating to prune. Light-weight cloth 
dresses in light tints are extremely pop- 
ular, and are frequently accompanied 
by a long cape of the same cloth. For 
street dresses these have very little trim- 
ming, possibly only a narrow edge or 
cache-point of gimp. 

Spring wraps are in readiness to be 
brought to light at the first rise in tem- 
perature. Capes of all kinds will be 
worn rather long, extending six or 
eight inches below the waist. A Suéde- 
colored cape, being neutral, can be worn 
with a variety of dresses. Among jack- 
ets are tight-fitting ones, with the added 





Fig. 8.—TROUSERS FOR basque and the sleeves of a different ma- 
Ripmne-Hasrr, Fie. 1. terial, or of the same material given a 
For pattern and description see different effect by an all-over pattern of 


Suppl., No. UL., Figs. 11 and 12. 


braiding or embroidery. 
A tight-fitting coat of an 
other type has very long 
basques added to the sides 
only, and lacking at the 
front and back. But the 
wrap of which the great 
est success is predicted is 
the Valois cape. This is 
made quite long, in cloth 
of rather pronounced col- 
or, and has a flaring col- 
lar. One variety is strewn 
with large and very bril- 
liant cabochons of jet. 
The use of jet is increas- 
ing; but, as I have men- 
tioned before, it is em- 
ployed principally on 
light colors On dark 
colors it comes in combi- 
nation with gold or a col- 
or, jet with gold being 
especially effective in gal- 
loons, fringes, and passe- 
menterie. Jet cabochons 
are to be one of the fea- 
tures of the season. They 
are used on spring wool- 
lens, powdered over the 
fabric, being sometimes 
encircled by a ring of fine 
cut jet, or are disposed as 
a Greek border. Thus a 
costume will have the 
cuirass corsage strewn 
with cabochons, the same 
on the deep cuffs of the 
sleeves and on the collar 
and belt, and a border at 
the foot of the skirt. 

A pretty and typical 
spring toilette is of surah 
de laine of the new India 
shade. The straight skirt 
is notched at the foot,the 
notches resting against a 
flounce of silk of the same 
shade. The cuirass cor- 
sage is laced under the 
arms, and trimmed at its 
lower edge with loops of 
silk. Encircling the waist 
is an Isabel girdle of old 
silver incrusted with jew- 
els. Flat skirts have usu- 
ally some simple trim- 
ming at the foot. The 
short train is preserved, 
and indeed it is graceful, 
but for the street its grace 
is more than counterbal- 
anced by its inconven- 
ience. Those who prefer 
the round skirt, or who 
refuse to be burdened in 
the street by holding up 
the dress in the hand, or 
by means of a skirt lifter, 
wear the round skirt. 
This is made on a founda- 
tion skirt when there are 
pleats or trimmings to 
support; but when it is a 
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Lapy’s Rrpine Corset. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. III., Figs. 13-19. 
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plain skirt simply gathered at the back, it is without 
an under or foundation skirt. For at home and for 
small receptions the skirt is demi-long; for ceremoni- 
ous occasions it is full-trained: The train may be sep- 
arate from the skirt and square; or it may be cut on 
to the skirt, forming simply a prolongation of the 
back, in which case it is sloped and rounded at the end. 
The newest effect is obtained by cutting the back bias, 
so that the fulness of the top is reduced to a small 
group of pleats, while sufficient width is developed 
toward the bottom to hang gracefully. 

Many gowns are made with jacket corsages, and 
worn, when the temperature permits, without a wrap. 
These have a long basque, about twelve inches deep 
from the waist down, with pleats added in the seams 
of the back, or sometimes the entire back of the basque 
is in laid pleats, and the sides and front plain. A new 
corsage has jacket fronts fastened with one or two ball 
buttons on the chest, and spreading away widely ona 
vest of a different color. The sleeves are of the vest 
material, and like it are lavishly furnished with ball 


buttons, 


ered with ivory guipure. 
The Isabel girdle is of 
guipure over rose de 
Chine silk, fastened with a jewelled metal 
clasp. Guipures are much used for 
trimming, particularly ‘‘old” guipures. 
Fringes are gradually coming into favor 
again. They are frequently used in con- 
nection with passementeries. For in- 
stance, a trimming for a corsage is com- 
posed of a straight fringed collar and a 
fringed Sara Bernhardt girdle, the fringe 
consisting of spikes or small olives of 
graduated sizes; a triangular piece to 
match is intended to ornament the sleeve. 

Passementeries have never before been 
so extensively manufactured and used. 
Bands of palms of fine passementerie, six 
inches deep, are used for trimming the 
foot of a skirt, and narrower bands of 
two inches to match come for the corsage. 
These are manufactured both in single 
colors and in mingled cashmere hues. 
The cashmere effects are excellent on the 
Suéde shades which are in such high favor; 








Fig. 1.—EnNGLish Riprne-Hasrr.—See Figs. 2 and 3.—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-10.] 


A pretty foulard toilette is in a large plaid, dull 
green barred with rose de Chine. The skirt is draped 
at the side and caught up with a rose de Chine ribbon, 
which is fringed at the end. The corsage is draped, 
and has a yoke and sleeves of rose de Chine silk cov- 





Fig. 2.—Back or Basque 
oF Ripine-Hasir, Fre. 1. 


on these, also, the mixed 
metallic passementeries in 
gold, silver, and steel are 
charming. For ornament- 
ing the front of a hand- 
some skirt there is a sort 
of half- girdle of passe- 
menterie with a fringe, 
the fringe extending half- 
way down the skirt at the 
middle of the front, and 
diminishing gradually to 
a depth of only three 
inches on the hips. One 
of the new spring gal- 
loons is of silk or of gold 
incrusted with cabochons 
of mother-of-pearl. This 
comes in various widths 
and colors, and is used on 
hats as well as on dresses. 
For dresses buttons of 
pearl to match, of a flat- 
tened ball shape,are used. 
A brilliant galloon, used 
for dinner and reception 
toilettes, is of metallic 
open-work in gold, silver, 
and steel, incrusted with 
topazes, 

A simpler garniture in 
preparation for spring 
costumes is fine Russian 
braid of unbleached linen, 
embroidered in silks- 
blue, black, and red— 
sometimes intermingled 
with threads of gold or 
silver. This is used in 
several widths on one cos- 
tume. For example, a 
blue serge costume is bor 
dered with a wide band 
of braid at the foot of the 
straight skirt. The Rus- 
sian corsage is trimmed 
with bretelles of narrower 
braid; it has a guimpe of 
foulard of the same light 
écru as the braid tucked 
in fine needle tucks; a 
wide belt of the galloon 
hangs in long fringed 
.ends at the side. 

A new embroidery for 
very elaborate toilettes is 
a combination of plumetis 
(feather stitch), seeding 
stitches, and open-work. 
It is done in self-colored 
silk on the material of the 
dress, sometimes in two 
shades of the color. A 
spring costume thus em- 
broidered has the cuirass 
corsage and skirt front of 
bear’s-ear brown cloth em- 
broidered; and the rest of 
the gown of cdteline, a 
ribbed silk, of the same 
tint as the cloth. Accom- 
panying the gown is a 
long cape of the cloth. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 44-47. 


CONVENIENT CLOSETS. 

& LOSETS, those valued additions to every household, may 

be readily classed under two general heads—wardrobe 
or hanging closets and storage closets. Whether intended 
for the one or the other purpose, a closet requires a sound 
flooring, wainscoted or firmly plastered walls, and a base 
board free from open cracks and knot-holes. (These precau- 
tions are necessary in order to secure the contents of the 
closet from the depredations of mice and other vermin. 

A wardrobe closet is desirable in every sleeping-room, and 
besides a liberal supply 
of hooks, it will need at 
least two shelves. Both 
of these cross the closet 
at the rear; the lower 
one, intended to accom- 
modate shoes and rub- 
bers, may rest upon the 
base boards, while the 
other, used for the stor- 
age of hat-boxes, muff- 
boxes, etc., is placed 
above the " hooks, but 
within easy reach. The 
hooks, preferably don- 
ble ones, are fastened 
into strips of board 
nailed to the walls about 
five feet above the floor; 
others are screwed into 
the under side of the 
upper shelf. The ap- 
pearance of the clos- 
et can be greatly en- 
hanced and its capacity 
increased by building a 
chest of drawers against 
one of its sides. These 
drawers can be utilized 
for many purposes, and 
are specially convenient 
when used to store away 
the starched skirts, the 
woollen underwear, and 
other articles which 
usurp so much space in 
one’s bureau or chiffon- 
nier; they serve, too, to 
protect the waists of 
dresses and the light- 
weight wraps from the 
creasing they are apt to 





Back or Grru’s Coat, Fra. 2, 
Page 261, 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. V., Figs. 26-34 
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receive when hung up amongst the heavier garments. Where 
the cost of these drawers renders them for the time being 
unattainable, the amateur carpenter can easily construct a 
set of shelves which will answer the same purpose. Given 
the necessary shelving, a saw, a hammer, and nails, and a few 
feet of two-inch board, and a clever woman can easily build 
them for herself. A cretonne curtain suspended from above, 
conceals the contents from view, and at the same time serves 
to exclude the dust. A linen bag, the size of an ordinary 
cushion, nailed to the inner face of the door, becomes a con- 
venient receptacle for the soiled collar, cuffs, handkerchiefs, 
or towel that may be discarded after the room has received 
its daily ‘‘doing up.” A practical holder for canes or um- 
brellas may be constructed in an empty corner at a trifling 
cost. A screw eye is fastened into each of two adjoining 
walls, ten inches from the line where they meet, and two feet 
above the floor, five or six more are fastened at regular in- 
tervals down each side in a straight line with the first ones 
until the base board is reached. Fish-line or macramé cord 
is now laced ‘‘ criss-cross” through the little openings in the 
screw eyes, and the ends firmly fastened. The cords must be 
tautly drawn, or the umbrellas will sag forward. 

The storage closet is usually shelved from top to bottom. 
As its name indicates, it is used chiefly to store away the 
household linens, packages of all kinds, spare pillows, quilts, 
blankets, etc. A separate closet is in most households de- 
voted to the linens exclusively. Usually it is kept locked, 
the careful owner preferring to personally superintend their 
distribution. For the reason that meddlesome fingers never 
enter here, it is advisable to attach the family medicine chest 
to one of its walls. In the absence of this convenience a set 
of little shelves can be fastened into a handy corner near the 
front of the closet; these will answer equally well to hold the 
household drugs and other medical necessaries. 

A roomy closet upon an upper floor can easily be used as 
a combination storage and wardrobe closet. In the summer 
season it can contain and at the same time protect the winter 
garments, and during the winter season be utilized to hold 
the summer things. Open boxes filled with camphor and 
chips and shavings of cedar wood placed in the corners will 
secure the contents of such a closet from moths and vermin. 

A closet can be kept sweet and clean by allowing the air 
free access for at least an hour every day. In addition it is 
well to give it a thorough cleaning once a month, removing 
the entire contents for this purpose. 


WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
6 bs. season just closed 
has been a peculiar 
one, and around many 
dinner and tea tables sum- 
maries and analyses give 
credence to any number 
of statements, and uphold 
as many opposing social 
theories. ‘The short ses- 
sion of Congress, the po- 
litical disasters of last au- 
tumn, the early coming 
of Lent, the financial 
troubles with which the 
year 1890 closed, and even 
the McKinley bill are 
blamed for Washington 
society’s having been 
more busy and less gay 

than it was last year. 
The first winter of the 
Harrison administration 
was the most brilliant so- 
cial season Washington 
has known, and the older 
and the younger sets were 
equally busy. Besides the 
coming of so many new 
officials, more people of 
wealth and leisure chose 
Washington houses for t 
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of fixed history that the short sessions of 
Congress, whether in the second or fourth 
year of an administration, always make a 
quieter social season. The new people are 
not then on their mettle to show how they 
are capable of improving on their predeces- 
sors’ ways, and no great things hang on the 
balance of social power.. The triumph of a 
new party or faction, the ambition and enthu 
siasm of the new administration set, enliven 
society in a marvellous degree during the 
first year of any four. But the third winter 
of an administration, ‘‘Convention winter,” 
as the plainu-spoken call it, is the great win- 
ter, and in the drawing-rooms and dining- 
rooms of the capital much influence is exert- 
ed and sentiment made. Shrewd managers 
there forestall the work of the great nomina 
ting conventions, and every social aid to the 
popularity of a cause or candidate is invoked. 
‘Then the partisans of each cause come near- 
est to making a social head-quarters of some 
statesman’s home,and the germ of the politi- 
cal salon can almost be detected, but only to 
disappear in the succeeding winter, when its 
necessity is gone, and the outgoing and the 
incoming factions are sparing themselves all 
unnecessary exertions. The official and the 
political circles still rule Washington, make 
its society what it is, and give it a different 
stamp from that of any other city, despite the 
sneers and criticisms of the ultra moneyed 
set, the anglomaniacs, the worshippers of the 
diplomatic corps, who seek a social position 
here that is denied them at home. 

Besides its chronological order, other things 
quieted the tone of this season. Instead of 
a triumphant body of men rejoicing over 
popular endorsements at the polls, there re- 
turned to the capital after two months’ ab 
sence a jaded and defeated Congress. Hard 
times left handsome houses empty on the 
agents’ hands, and lavish entertainers of last 
season recorded mortgages and retrenched in 
every way. There were fewer rose- buds 
brought out, there were fewer young men 
about town, and the Indian war and the de- 
tailing to the new cruisers kept the younger 
military and naval officers away from this 
happy dancing-ground. It was not such a 
gay season for these young people, but if 
society danced less, it dined more. ‘‘ Never, 
never have I known such busy times,” says 
the old French woman who has been the lead- 
ing confectioner and caterer of Washington 
for,over forty years. Within a week after 
New- Year’s Mrs. Windom found that she 
could not have a date for dining the Presi- 
dent and cabinet within four weeks. Before 
the time came, Secretary Windom had fallen 
lifeless beside a banquet table, and all official 
gayeties in Washington ceased. 

Closely upon the death of Secretary Win- 
dom followed the deaths of Admiral Porter 
and General Sherman. Nearly all the public 
buildings were draped in black for weeks, 
flags seemed to be always at half-mast, and 
even the President’s hat bore a badge of 
mourning. Nothing told in court memoirs 
or tales of war could be more dramatic 
than that scene in Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker's drawing-room, when the President 
appeared so soon after his leave-taking, and 
quietly drew Mrs. Windom and her daughters 
away from their gay surroundings to learn of 
their loss in their own home. From one to 
another the news quickly went around the 
room, and Secretary Blaine, blanched, star- 
ing, and breathless, was only one of many 
affected to the same degree when the terrible 
announcement interrupted music and gay 
conversation, and the guests left almost in 
silence. 

At the White House only the programme 
of state dinners was concluded when the offi- 
cial mourning set in, and several card recep- 
tions and public receptions were set aside. 
During the first part of the winter an epi- 
demic of diphtheritic sore throat took each 
occupant of the White House by turn, and 
at one time fourteen patients were on the 
doctor’s list. The source was traced to old 
and defective plumbing in the basement of 
the house, pipes which Mrs. Harrison could 
not have replaced with the small appropria- 
tion available for repairing and refitting the 
house last summer. The sanitary experts 
called in amazed every one with the estimates 
they made for imperatively necessary work, 
and there is promise that there will be fairly 
carried out in these four years the work 
Mrs. Harrison undertook to do when she 
first entered the mansion—to make it a more 
comfortable and attractive place for her suc- 
cessor. Moved to attention by this condi- 
tion of affairs, two Congressional commit- 
tees reported favorably a bill appropriating 
$950,000 for the building of an extension to 
the White House which should leave the pre- 
sent structure unchanged, but add to it on 
either side wings of similar architecture, 
which, joined by @ conservatory, would en- 
close a court, with a private entrance for 
the family. The bill was reported too late 
in the session to receive attention, and it 
remains for the next Congress to bring the 
Executive Mansion up to modern times and 
jhe increased demands of this end of the cen- 


tury. 

While all official entertaining came to an 
end in January, Mrs. Harrison is now giving 
a series of informal luncheons to her friends 
of both official and private life. The guests 
are limited to eighteen cach time, and the ta- 
ble is laid in the private dining-room, a hand- 
some apartment that lends itself better to 
such purely social affairs than the more 
spacious, bare, and formal state dining-room 
across the hall. The White House has 
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been attractive socially, and the centre of a 
charming life of its own during these two 
winters by the presence of the three younger 
women, Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Russell Harrison, 
and Mrs. Dimmick, who complete the fam- 
ily circle. Mrs. Dimmick had not laid aside 
her widow’s weeds when the death of her 
mother, Mrs. Scott Lord, occurred, and since 
that time this favorite niece has been quite 
the same as Mrs. Harrison’s daughter. Mrs. 
Dimmick’s sister, Mrs. Parker, has just now 
returned from Samoa, where she went in 
July last, accompanying her husband, Lieu- 
tenant Parker, who was detailed to establish 
the naval storehouse and coal depot on the 
islands. There was a very pleasant society 
in that South Sea paradise, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson and Mr. and 
Mrs. Osborne among the foreign residents at 
Apia, and John La Farge, the artist, and 
Henry Adams, the historian, among the trav- 
ellers who lingered long in those tropic Edens. 
Lieutenant Parker made a cruise in the South 
Sea a few years ago, at the time the trouble 
between the rival chiefs was brewing, and 
from his note-books and sketches Mrs. Park- 
er evolved the charming article upon Samoa 
and the Samoans which appeared in the Cos- 
mopolitan magazine at the time Samoan af- 
fairs were uppermost in international coun- 
cils. Two years ago Lieutenant Parker ac- 
companied the United States Commissioners 
to the Samoan Conference at Berlin, and his 
wife went with him. Taking a deep inter- 
est in the islanders from the start, following 
their fortunes so closely, and conversant with 
the island happenings and diplomatic nego- 
tiations, this quiet, unassuming little woman 
is one of the best-posted persons in Wash- 
ington on Samoan affairs, and an earnest 
champion of those island people. 

This winter there have been few large 
private balls or subscription balls by clubs, 
and even the Dancing Class failed to reor- 
ganize and conduct its usual campaign. The 
hosts of last year’s great affairs have pre- 
ferred to give smaller entertainments and 
more of them, and in the place of the annual 
ball at the British Legation, Sir Julian and 
Lady Pauncefote have given a series of 
large dinner parties, followed by after-dinner 
dances, the whole company often not num- 
bering a hundred. The Spanish Legation 
was in grand féte on the night of the birth- 
day of the young king of Spain, and at the 
close of the season there was a large ball at 
the Mexican Legation. The Chinese lega- 
tion is no longer an entertaining legation, 
and even the Chinese New-Year was cele- 
brated almost as a family festival, and the 
minister and his staff left the same night for 
Peru. A new chief has come to the Japan- 
ese Legation, and the minister and Madame 
Tateno arrived in time to establish them- 
selves socially before the official mourning 
was assumed. Madame Tateno is a diminu- 
tive beauty, with a sufficient number of Eng- 
lish phrases at command to do her part with 
ease, and she wears such charming costumes 
that she is by far the best-dressed woman in 
the diplomatic corps, and might as well have 
come from Paris instead of Tokio. The 
Russian Legation has been the scene of one 
or two musicals given by its secretary, Mr. 
Hansen, the first social gatherings held there 
since the departure of Madame de Struve, 
which was so soon followed by her death. 

The great wedding of the winter was that 
of Count Divonne, of the French legation, 
and Miss Florence Audenreid, and it was 
celebrated with all the rites of church and 
state, with all the pomp that Cardinal and le- 
gation, the participation of the waren A of 
State, and the presence of the Executive fam- 
ily and all of highest official society could 
give it. New-Year’s week was made gay by 
the wedding of one of Chief Justice Fuller's 
daughters, and another will be married at 
Easter, and there is promise of quite a little 
social revival at that time. Beyond the suc- 
cession of dinners and luncheons, Lent is 
being rather well observed on the whole. 
The French Class and the Spanish Class of 
last season have not been revived for this 
penitential and improving period, but a series 
of morning concerts and history lectures is 
added to the usual church and charitable 
works which fill the Lenten days. The 
worse weather prevailing to northward and 
westward, and the coming Bernhardt season, 
are inducements for many to linger here, 
and the departure of Congress has not yet 
told upon the city’s general aspect. 
E. R. 8. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRESS-GANG. 


VERYBODY remembers the succession 
of events in these years. They proved 
the safety of the British Constitution if they 
did no more. There was very little more 
playing with revolutionary principles when 
the King and Queen of France were murder- 
ed, when the Reign of Terror showed us to 
what crimes a Revolution may lead a nation. 
* Begnn in Harper's Bazan No. 8, Vol. XXIV. 


Indeed, we revolutionaries destroyed our- 
selves. We called upon our countrymen to 
imitate the example of France. Great Hea- 
ven! What an example was held up to us! 
We, to be sure, executed King Charles the 
First. But he was treated at least with the 
respect due to a fallen gentleman. What re- 
spect did the French accord to their unfor- 
tunate King and Queen? 

Well, it matters not now. No use in talk- 
ing more‘about it. War was declared. That 
was in February. You would think that 
war or peace mattered little to us living re- 
tired in the Precinct of St. Katherine’s. But 
consider. We were on the river-side. From 
the beginning of the war to the end of it there 
were lively times all along the river-side. The 
press-gang was never idle; and what with 
that institution, without which, it seems, the 
navy cannot be manned, and with prize-mon- 
ey, the paying off ships, the frolics of the 
sailors ashore, their prodigality and reckless- 
ness, their fights and quarrels and loves, dur- 
ing the whole of that long war the banks of 
the Thames were never for a single hour at 
peace. All was frolic, fighting, drink, sing- 
ing, quarrelling, and dancing. “Twas like 
Bartholomew Fair, or, rather, Horn Fair, all 
the year round, 

On Sunday evening I met George coming 
out of Richard Archer’s house. It was late, 
but I knew his step, and called to him across 
the Close. 

He caught my arm and held me hard, 
without speaking for a while. He was reel- 
ing about, too, as if he was in liquor, and his 
voice was thick. 

; “ George,” I said, ‘‘ you have been drink- 
ing. 

**No, no; I have drunk nothing. Wait a 
moment. Let me—let me pull myself to- 
gether.” 

In two or three minutes he loosed his hold 
of my arm, and stood beside me. His eyes 
were wild, and his face was pale in the moon- 
light, and his limbs still shook. 

‘“What is the matter, George? Why are 
you shaking and trembling?” 

“Ttis nothing. Iam often so when I come 
away from my friend Dick Archer. It is the 
night air.” 

**What have you to do with Archer? Why 
do you go to his house?” 

** He is the best friend I have. He advises 
me. In unknown waters any port is wel- 
come. 

‘**Can he advise you better than your old 
friends, George?” 

‘‘Sometimes a man wants counsel which 
his old friends will not give him; sometimes 
he intends a thing which they would not ap- 
prove; sometimes he means to do a thing to 
which they could never consent. That, old 
friend, is why I seek counsel of Dick Archer. 
He is quick to see what is best, and he is not 
afraid to advise it.” 

‘*Then, George, what is best?” 

He took me by the arm, and we walked 
along, leaving the Close behind us, toward 
St. Katherine’s Square. 

‘* Nevill, my lad,” he said, ‘‘ when the ship 
was homeward bound with such a splendid 
passage as never happened, I believe, to any 
ship afloat, I was the happiest man alive. 
Why? Because I was going to see my girl 
again. Why, there may have been others in 
the ship’s company going to see their girls, 
but they were not going to see Sylvia. No, 
no; the best girl in the world was made for 
me—sinner that I am—the very best woman, 
the sweetest, the most tender ever made was 
made for me. Should I be so ungrateful as 
notto be happy? Well, Nevill, I came home. 
You know what happened.” 

“* Alas, I know too well!” 

‘*T have had my happiness, you see. Ev- 
ery man in his lifetime has so much happi- 
ness dealt out for him. Some have it spread 
over seventy years—spread thin like the poor 
man’s dripping... Some have itinalump. I 
had mine in a lump. It is all over. You 
can’t eat your cake and have it. You can't 
be so selfish as to ask for more when you 
have eaten up your ration. No, no’—he 
shook his head wisely—‘‘ mine is gone—eat- 
en up—devoured—no more for me. Then, 
d’ye see, I’m in the way. If I were to leave 
you all and go away, then Sylvia would get 
better: if I were to die, so that I could never 
come back again, the poor child would get 
quite well, and would dance and laugh 
again.” 

‘If you were to die?” I asked, perceiving 
with a sinking heart that he was now well- 
nigh off his head. Only a madman would 
pursue such a thought or entertain such a 
fancy. 

‘* Sylvia told me so herself. Oh, I forced 
the truth from her. She said, ‘ Die, and trou- 
ble me no more.’” 

‘Nay, George. That will I never be- 
lieve.” 

“Tt is true, I say. ‘Die,’ she said, ‘and 
trouble me no more.’ Wherefore no more 
words, dear lad. I am going to die.” 

‘‘George, this is stark madness. Great 
Heavens! Are we all bewitched?” 

“No. It is sober truth. Don’t think I 
want to die. No joys of Heaven,” he added, 
blasphemously, ‘‘ could equal the joy of love- 
ly Sylvia. Since that is done, I must go.” 

** But, George, this is worse than madness, 
It is a most wicked and impious thing even 
to think of taking your own life.” 

“I thought so once. We were all taught 
so. The world must be taught this, other- 
wise no man would consent to live when 
trouble fell upon him. Dick Archer, how- 
ever, knows better. He is a mighty clever 
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man, Nevill. He knows more than all the 
parsons.” 

I knew better than anybody else how clev- 
er a man he was—and f contd make no re- 
ply; for, of course, I could not tell what part 
the man had played in bringing George to 
this resolution; nor could I believe that, for 
any purposes of his own, he had wickedly 
encouraged him. 

** Allis settled in my own mind,” he went 
on. ‘‘I shall die content, because it is the 
will of the Lord. He calls me. That is now 
quite clear tome. He has given me a brim- 
ming measure of happiness, and now He says 
that I must get out of the way and make 
room for others; so that this girl who is too 
good for me shall be restored to health and be 
given to another man. What am I, Nevill, 
that I should get such a girl as Sylvia? A 
common coarse tarpaulin. A mere sailor. I 
know nothing. I cannot dress. I cannot 
dance. I cannot even talk the language 
which girls like to hear. It is best for me to 
x0.” 

I could scarce refrain from weeping to see 
him thus resolute and thus reduced to de- 
spair. Never had I heard him talk in this 
way before. Well, I began to reason with 
him. We walked to and fro on the flags of 
the Square for an hour and more, while I 
used every argument I could think of. But 
I could plainly perceive that I might as well 
argue with a stone or a log for any effect 
that I could produce. He was immovable. 
There was but one thing for him to do. 

‘‘ If it were not for my friends,” he said, ‘‘I 
would this moment shoot myself. But this 
would bring shame upon those who love me. 
They must not hide their heads over one who 
has killed himself.” , 

See the method of his madness. He would 
kill himself, and yet he would not wish to be 
thought a self-murderer! 

‘Neither my father nor my aunt would 
approve of such a course,” he added. ‘‘ Let 
them, therefore, think that my death was 
due to natural causes, or to accident, or to 
the result of rash conduct; but not to my 
own deliberate design. Dick Archer knows 
this, and you, dear lad. But let no one else 
know. Above all, let not Sylvia even so 
much as suspect the truth. All my arrange- 
ments are now made. I have written out a 
will, and signed it, being now in my right 
mind.” 

‘*You in your right mind? Oh, George! 
You are stark staring mad.” 

“T will tell you what I have done with my 
Dock money. I have sigued a paper which 
gives it to Dick Archer; first, because he is 
very unfortunate in being so poor and yet so 
able; next, because he has been my special 
friend in this matter; and thirdly, because I 
cannot give it to Sylvia, as I should other- 
wise wish. If she had my Dock she would 
always be thinking of him who gave it. So 
I have bestowed all my wealth upon Dick 
Archer.” 

I waited to hear more. To Richard Archer? 

‘* And we have agreed what to do. Well, 
it seems safe; and no one will suspect. I 
tell you, my lad, because we have never had 
any secrets from each other, and I should 
like you to understand exactly—” 

‘*George, George,” I cried, ‘‘this must 
not be.” 

Now at that moment there arose from St. 
Katherine’s Stairs, hard by, a great and sud 
den shouting, yelling, and trampling, as of 
men fighting. We knew very well what this 
meant. ‘‘ The press!” cried George, a sailor 
once more. 

The steps drew nearer, Then the whole 
of the combatants poured tumultuously into 
the square, which offered a fine arena for a 
moonlit fight. 

For the most part the men who are press- 
ed make little or no resistance, but march off 
under their captors without further admoni- 
tion than the shaking of their clubs. To- 
night, however, the men, perhaps pot-valiant, 
had got clubs of their own, and they were 
making a fight of it. The press-gang con- 
sisted of a dozen men. In the Precinct we 
are well accustomed to the common sailor. 
When ashore he is rude and rough; but, un- 
less in liquor, he is peaceful and harmless— 
far more peaceful than the mud-larks and 
bargemen of the river-bank. He sits at home 
contentedly, and knits with the women: he 
makes and mends his slops: he washes the 
floors: he digs in the garden: he smokes his 
short pipe of tobacco: he cooks the dinner. 
But these fellows were the King’s fighting- 
men, Such as I saw rushing into the square 
shouting, flourishing their bludgeons, were 
those who filled the boats in a cutting-out 
expedition: those who boarded the enemy’s 
deck: those who won our glorious victories. 
Big and brawny fellows they were, their 
chins bristling with a week’s growth; their 
hair, long and ragged, hanging over their 
foreheads and down their necks. Dressed 
in their short jackets convenient for fighting, 
their round hats stuck on the back of the 
head, they rushed forward, shoulder to ghoul- 
der, brandishing their bludgeons with horrid 
execrations. A lieutenant with a drawn cut- 
lass commanded them, but stood apart from 
the fray. 

The men they wanted to press were twen- 
ty or thirty fellows, just come ashore after a 
long voyage; peaceful men, for the most 
part: some of them come home to their 
wives and children: some simple fishermen 
in their brown petticoats: some anxious only 
for a drinking bout till the money ran out. 
’T was hard, after two years, perhaps, afloat, 
to be pressed on the very landing. Some of 
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them had got clubs, too, and despair lent 
them courage. But they wanted discipline 
and a leader. The event was not doubtful: 
the merchantmen were losing heart. 

‘¢ Surrender!” cried the lieutenant. ‘‘ Sur- 
render! or it shall be the worse for you!” 

Not one man surrendered. But one fell, 
and they fought like the heroes of old Homer 
over his prostrate body. Round the com- 
batants hovered a crowd of women and boys, 
who cried and cheered. 

We were standing in the porch of a house. 
Partly sheltered by its pillars we could sur- 
vey the combat. 

Suddenly, without a word, George broke 
from this retreat, and rushed into the midst 
of the fight. 

Strong and valiant as the press-gang were, 
there was not one among them so strong and 
so brave as the second mate of the East-Ind- 
iaman. He snatched a club from one of the 
men —one who hung on in the rear, and 
seemed to have small stomach for the 
knocks. 

I have never seen a fight either on land or 
sea, but in this miniature battle I saw the 
strength and valor of one man work won- 
ders. He was everywhere; he sprang like a 
tiger upon his prey; his club fell on the 
men’s heads, and laid them senseless; he 
fought with fist as well as with club; by his 
own weight he bore them down. The lieu- 
tenant rushed upon him with upraised cutlass 
to cut him down; the lieutenant’s arm fell 
broken, and his cutlass dropped to the ground. 
Then the merchantmen regained their spirit; 
they rallied; they followed their heaven-sent 
leader: they drove the gang before them, 
fighting as they went—back to the Stairs 
where their boats were lying; the women 
and the boys ran after, laughing and shout- 
ing; and the battle was over. For once the 
press-gang were routed; they were forced to 
get into their boats, the lieutenant with a 
broken arm and the loss of his sword; they 
pushed off into the river, leaving the victors 
shouting on the Stairs. 

George came back, breathed and heated. 

‘*Are you hurt?” I asked. 

‘“‘T believe I have not got a scratch.” 

‘*George—you, the son of a King’s offi- 
cer—you, lately the mate of a ship—you, a 
respectable dock-owner, to fight a press- 
gang!” 

‘* Why,” he said, ‘‘’twas a sudden thought. 
If I fight and am beaten, I said to myself, I 
shall be pressed. Perhaps I shall be killed 
—a more cut-throat set of villains never led 
a press—so much the better. If I am not 
killed, I thought, I shall be pressed. That 
settles the business. Once aboard a man-o’- 
war, then am I safe—away from Sylvia, and 
likely to be killed in action.” He sighed. 
‘*’T would have saved a vast deal o’ trouble. 
But it wasn’t allowed. You'll own I did 
my best. They weren’t allowed to hurt me, 
Why didn’t one of their bludgeons lay me 
low? ’Twas not permitted, my lad.” 

‘*That is a sign that you are not to die, 
George,” I said. 

‘‘No, no; it is a sign that I must die some 
other way—not that way. Well, we shall 
find a way. As for the men, what care I 
whether they serve King or Company, 
whether they fly the white or the red en- 
sign?” 

The ground was strewn with the bodies 
of the wounded, with broken bludgeons, torn 
clothes, hats, and other wrecks and relics of 
the fight. The women began to come back 
now, and to look after the wounded men, 
some of whom lay’senseless, but I never 
heard that any were killed. In a few min- 
utes all were carried or supported from the 
field, and the affair was over. 

‘* George,” I said, as we walked away, ‘‘if 
this is your mood, why not go to sea again 
in your old service? As like as not you 
would be killed fighting a privateer,” thus 
thinking to humor him, and to turn his 
thoughts into a more healthy channel. 

He shook his head in dejection. 

‘Well, then, go and be pressed. Put on 
sailors’ slops, and sit in a mug-house at Rat- 
cliffe. There never was so hota press. Or 
enter as a volunteer in the King’s navy. 
Then if, as you suppose, the Lord intends 
your death, you will die like a brave man 
anda Briton. Think of that. Go to fight the 
French, and leave the issue with the Lord.” 

Well, we talked of that for a long time, 
and at last he agreed to think of this plan, 
which, I am still convinced, would have been 
the best for him and for everybody. Un- 
happily he did not, as you shall see, get 
pressed. 

CHAPTER VIL. 
FIRE AND WATER. 


Ir is difficult to believe that the events 
which now followed were not miraculously 
guided and ordered. The man chiefly con- 
cerned thought that he had received a Divine 
command, and was only anxious to carry out 
that order faithfully, as a good sailor should. 
He was firmly possessed with the opinion 
that it was his duty to die—he must seek 
death; somehow or other he would find it. 
The Lord had so ordered; his mistress had 
ordered him to die and give her no more 
trouble. He owned that he had enjoyed his 
day of happiness, and was resigned; he did 
not question the justice of the sentence. 
Heard one ever tell of two lovers in such 
condition of mind? 

You have seen how George rushed into a 
desperate conflict with which he had no con- 
cern. He came out of it unhurt. A dozen 
men were knocked about and wounded—he 
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got never a scratch. Any one in his sober 
senses would have concluded that the Lord 
had thus clearly shown that he was not to 
court death. NotsoGeorge. ‘Iam to die,” 
he said, ‘‘ but not this way.” 

One more thing—if not two—happened 
which should also have turned him back into 
the path of common-sense, but on the other 
hand only strengthened him the more in this 
his madness. On this head I have been as- 
sured by a learned physician that when a 
man is mad, everything which in the minds 
of reasonable people should make his folly 
manifest to him, does, on the contrary, only 
confirm him in his madness; and this, though 
he should even—such things have happened 
—fancy himself the Omnipotent, or believe 
that, like Neptune, he rules the waves, and, 
like Jupiter, can command the wind and 
rain. 

We left the scene of the battle holding 
such discourse as I have indicated, and not 
greatly heeding whither we went. Our steps 
led us out of the narrow labyrinth of St. 
Katherine’s Precinct to the broad and ample 
space on Tower Hill, a spot which, whether 
for plenty and wholesomeness of air, or the 
view of the venerable Castle or the terrace 
walk along the river, or for the commodious 
houses which stand around it, or for the 
thoughts of the great events which have tak- 
en place in this spot, doth always seem to me 
the most desirable place of residence in or 
around London. To-night the moon shone 
upon the walls and towers of the great Castle, 
London’s fortress, the former stronghold and 
palace of the Kings—the tower by moonlight 
makes a noble picture. It is not, however, a 
place where one should choose to walk un- 
armed by night or alone, considering the 
character of some of the streets which lie ad- 
jacent. These are filled with villains of all 
kinds—land robbers and river robbers, foot- 
pads, highwaymen, pick-pockets, and the 
like. Within the borders of the City they 
are not tolerated; the narrow area of each 
parish makes it easy to preserve the virtue 
of householders, tenants, and lodgers. When 
one has such a companion, however, as 
George, still carrying the bludgeon with 
which he had fought and conquered, one need 
fear neither footpad nor robber of any kind. 

As we walked, discoursing and arguing, 
beside the moat, I chanced to look up, and 
perceived by a red glow in the sky that there 
was somewhere a fire. Everybody in London 
knows that red glow. This grew rapidly 
brighter and more ruddy; it appeared as if 
tongues of flame were playing in the heavens, 
answering to the flames below. It is terrible 
to gaze upon the reflection, and to think of 
the perils those run who live in the crowded 
lanes and courts of the City. Heavens! what 
a sky must that have been, what a rolling of 
flame and quick darting of fiery tongues, 
when the Great Fire burned up half the City! 

This fire seemed near. I thought I could 
hear the roaring of the flames. I stopped 
talking, because it was nothing but the repe- 
tition of arguments, which now fell idly on 
the ear of a man who was as obstinate as a 
pig in his conviction. I touched his arm and 
pointed. 

‘Tt is so near,” I said, ‘‘ that it must be 
in one_of the City streets.” 

George raised his head carelessly at first. 
Then he became suddenly alert—the sight of 
a fire always excites those who look on. 
Then, exactly as he had done at the fight, he 
broke from me, and ran as hard as he could 
run across the hill and in the direction of the 
fire. 

I knew instantly what was in his mind. 
For that matter, he had himself revealed his 
mind to me. The same thought which had 
driven him into the thick of the fight drove 
him now to the fire. Perhaps the Lord wish- 
ed that he should perish in the flames. If 
so, he would obey the will of the Lord. 
Therefore he ran, resolved to try his fate. 

I ran after him, not with the view of dis- 
suading him—a thing which a thousand men 
would not have done—but to watch the 
event. 

The fire had broken out in a house in 
Crutched Friars; one standing nearly oppo- 
site the square stone pillars of the old Navy 
Office; that is, the second Navy Office, for 
the first was in Mark Lane close by. The 
house was one of the old houses of which 
there still are a great many left in the city, 
with projecting upper stories, casement-win- 
dows, and gables with timbered front. On 
the ground-floor an oilman and chandler had 
his shop, and here, no doubt, was stored a 
quantity of oil, spermaceti, tallow - candles, 
and other combustible things, The only way 
from this room upstairs into the street was 
through the shop. The fire, which began in 
the shop, I know not how, spread rapidly, 
by reason of these materials, and had now 
burst through the ceiling of the ground-floor, 
and was raging in the room above. When 
we arrived, the street—Crutched Friars is 
narrow—was crowded with a vast concourse 
of people, always ready to run after a fire; 
they filled the street from end to end. Seeth- 
ing Lane, which is nearly opposite, was also 
crowded, and at every window were the faces 
of those who eagerly watched the progress 
of the flames. The street, lit up by the fire, 
was as light as by day. One or two of the 
fire-engines had already arrived—those of the 
Sun and the Phoenix Insurance Companies— 
and were rapidly preparing their hose, the 
firemen in the uniform of their company, 
and wearing leathern helmets. They cleared 
the ground before the house; they called for 
volunteers to hand a line of leathern buckets, 





and they turned on the water in long jets 
through the hose upon the flames, but with 
little effect. The shop was already a burn 
ing, fiery furnace; the flames were roaring 
out of the first-floor windows; the house was 
past all hope of safety. Where were the oc- 
cupants? Had they been saved? No one 
knew. Nor do 1 know whether any perished 
in the flames. Oh, horrible! While it was 
apparent that in a very few minutes the 
whole house would be in flames, and while 
the fire below was so hot that no ladder could 
be planted against the wall but would be in- 
stantly consumed, a woman appeared at the 
upper window. She was apparently in her 
night-dress and nightcap, as if she had been 
awakened out of her first sleep; she bad an 
infant in her arms, and we could see the face 
of an older child beside her. She threw open 
the casement and shrieked for help. Were 
we to look on idly while this hapless woman 
perished in the flames? Then, in the crowd 
below, some cried and shouted I know not 
what; some laughed, not from mirth but 
from madness; some cried out to her that to 
jump was her only chance; others remem- 
bered that the part of the window which 
opened was too small, and yelled to her to 
break down the rest of the window—as if a 


woman without a weapon of any kind could, 
in the few moments which remained to her 
tear down the leaden window-frame. Then 


some called for ladders; and some rushed 
about looking for ladders, as if they grew in 
every gutter; some called for blankets to 
catch the children; some wrung their hands 

some wept aloud ; some prayed ; some turned 
and talked they knew not what to those who 
stood beside them. 

Some men came running with a long lad 
der. It was quickly raised and reached the 
window-sill, but so great was the heat of the 
fire below that it seemed as if the ladder must 
be instantly consumed. The hose was there 
upon turned into the window, and for a little 
space the flames seemed beaten down. Then 
a man rushed out from the crowd, and, 
snatching a leathern helmet from the head 
of a fireman and an axe from the engine, he 
rushed up the ladder. It was not one of the 
firemen, as was evident to us from his dress; 
he wore the garb of a simple citizen. He ran 
up the ladder with the rapidity of a sailor; 
he hacked and cut the window-frame, so that 
in a moment he had broken away enough to 
make room for egress; he snatched the elder 
child and slid down the ladder as quick as 
lightning. Heavens! It was none other 
than George himself. It was surely tempt- 
ing Providence. He was courting Death. 

The crowd roared and cheered when he 
ran down the ladder—none but a sailor could 
run up and down a ladder so quickly. They 
roared and cheered again when a second 
time he mounted. And then they suddenly 
became silent. The silence of expectancy 
and terror fell upon them. For the woman 
with her baby was no longer at the window, 
and the man had leaped within. Nota voice 
was lifted; you could hear the gasping of the 
breath of the multitude while it gazed upon 
the window and waited; you could hear them, 
I say, catching their breath even above the 
roaring of the flames; they held each other 
by the hand; their faces turned white, but 
yet looked ruddy by the red light of the 
flames. These leaped and roared like lions 
hungering and roaring for their prey; the 
water hissed ; the pumping of the engines 
beat like drums; and yet I say that you 
could hear above all the gasping of the 
crowd. 

I know not how long this suspense lasted; 
at the most it could not have been more than 
a minute or so, otherwise the very roof would 
have been on fire. At last the man reap 
peared; his leathern helmet bad fallen off; 
he was bareheaded; over his left shoulder he 
had thrown the woman; she was apparently 
in a swoon or fit, and seemed not to move. 
He had wrapped her in a blanket. In his 
right hand he bore the baby, also wrapped in 
a blanket. Oh, what a roar was that which 
burst from all our lips! He looked down 
quietly, as if there was plenty of time, and 
stepped upon the ladder. Then the flames, 
as if disappointed of their prey, burst forth 
from the window below, and wrapped and 
lapped them all, so that the mere hot-breath 
should have killed them. But the next mo- 
ment he was at the bottom with his burden. 
And the ladder itself, consumed with the 
heat, fell forward flaming and broken. And 
then a shout louder even than the first or 
the second sprang from every throat. 

The woman taken out of the blanket was 
found still senseless but unhurt. The baby 
unrolled lay unharmed in its pretty white 
night-gown. They escaped without a scratch 
or a burn. And presently some good Sa- 
maritan stepped forth and ordered woman 
and children to be carried to his own house, 
where, I heard afterward, the woman re- 
covered, and was none the worse—but, one 
hopes, grateful to the deliverer, whose name 
she never knew. As for George himself, he 
had cut his fingers a little with the glass; 
there were some scorchings or blisters on the 
back of his hands, and that was all. As for 
his head, though the helmet had fallen off 
and was lost, that must have been protected 
in some way by the blankets, because his hair 
was not even singed, nor were his eyes the 
worse. It was wonderful that any man could 
have passed through such a breath of the 
raging, fiery furnace without injuries. 

When he had laid down his burden, and 
left the woman and children in the hands of 
the firemen, he received his hat, which some 
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one had held for him, put it on, and turned 
away. 

**Come,” said one of the firemen, ‘‘since 
you've done what none of us ventured to do, 
stay awhile just for the good woman to say a 
thank ye for her life ; 

But he walked away without reply. When 
he pushed through the crowd no one recog 
nized the man whom they had cheered with 
all their voice a minute before. That mat 
tered nothing. He wanted no cheers: just as 
well that he should not be known; the act re 
mained; the people would not forget how this 
man ran up the ladder surrounded by flames, 
ventured into the raging fire, and brought the 
children and their mother out of the very 
furnace itself—out of the jaws of Hell q 
say, the act remained, though the man whodid 
itLisunknown; he has become an example and 
a memory to those who saw it; brave deeds 
are the parents of deeds as brave, just as heroic 


sires descend from heroic sires. 

He came forth from the crowd with hang- 
ing head. He had tried again, and failed. 
He walked like a school} who is ashamed 
As for pride at having done the bravest thing 
in the world—man | mn the battle-field 
is a coward when the house is on fire—he 
showed no pride or consciousness of any 
merit whatever. Perhaps, when one con- 
siders the reason why he did the thing, there 
was little cause for surprise 


“T witnessed the act, Ge orge,” I said, join- 
ing him. 


Ay, ay.” 

Iwas a nol le dee ] “ 

lis what you like, lad.” 

A noble deed i brave deed Not an- 
other man in all the crowd could have done 
that 

‘I was forced to do it. I had no choice. 
There was no le p tor i.” 
So you say 
‘“* Why, lad, what do you think I did it for? 
Did I know whose house was on fire? Did 


I know anything of 
brats?” 

Well, that matters not a straw. You 
saved their lives.’ 





woman and her 


: tell you I was driven to go up that 
ladder. Some one said, ‘Go into the midst of 
the flames, and they shall not harm you. Ay, 
into the heart of the raging fire.” Why, when 
I got in at the window, the floor was already 
burning like paper, and the joists were crack- 
ing. The woman's frock was on fire, and 
the baby s clothes In another minute they 
would have been killed. In her extremity of 
terror she bad fainted The flames ste pped, 
Nevill. for me to do the job. The fire was 
stay dso that I should not be burned. When 
I came down the ladder, it was through such 
a flame as no one before ever passed through, 
I believe, and came out alive.” 

‘“You passed through unhurt, partly be- 
cause you slid down the ladder as only a 
sailor can, and partly by the help of God.” 

Ay, there it is; by the help of God. And 
this is another intimation I have received. 
First, I am told that I must die; then, that I 
shall not die by battle; next, that I shall not 
die by fire.” 

‘*Well, George. since you cannot shake off 
this disorder in any other way, get you gone 
to seaagain. There you will come into your 
right mind, and Sylvia, poor child, will re- 
turn to hers.” 

He laughed gently. 

“No, lad,” he said; “it is no disorder of 
the mind. Itis not as you think. My mind, 
thank God, is clear and sound. Since I am 
shut out from my girl, and there is no hope 
for me, I am shut out from life. She is my 
life: without her there is no life. ‘Die,’ she 
told me—‘ die, and trouble me no more.’” 

What tosay? Truly, I had no more to say. 
You cannot reason with a man who has a bee 
in his bonnet. 

As for what happened next day, I would 
willingly pass it over and say nothing about 
it, but for the importance which George him- 
self attached to the thing. To me it means 
nothing. His escape from the battle was due 
to his extraordinary courage and the skill 
with which he handled his bludgeon; his 
escape from the fire was due to his wonder- 
ful courage and the rapidity with which he 
got up and down the ladder. I say this with- 
out seeking to diminish the part borne ip all 
human undertakings by the help of Provi- 
dence; but, speaking of human agencies, such 
I conceive were the reasons why he escaped, 
and I declare that I can hear no such voice 
or message as George declared was speak- 
ing to him in these events. And as to this 
other thing, if George had been unable to 
swim, or if he had not been as much at home 
in the water and as easy in it as a mermaid, 
if there are such creatures, I would attach 
importance to it. Everybody who knows 
George knows very well that from his child- 
hood he has been one of them—they are rare 
indeed—who seem unable to sink in the wa- 
ter. Asa boy, in summer he would willing- 
ly swim about all day long below the Pool, 
diving under the barges, leaping into the wa- 
ter from boats, climbing up the sides of the 
ships by the ropes, and leaping from them 
Three times already had he saved the lives of 
drowning men; he had no fear of water; he 
thought no more of such a rescue than many 
would think of catching a man who stum- 
bles. At this juncture, however, the thing 
which he did the very next day seemed to 
bring a message to him. It was this—I say 
again, that.to my mind it has no significance. 
In the morning he took boat for his Dock, 
which is beyond the point opposite Limekiln 
Hole. Here he chiefly spent his day mood- 
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“HE HACKED AND CUT THE WINDOW-FRAME.” 


ily leaning over the wall, and looking up and down the river, 
or sitting in his office doing nothing. In these days he did 
nothing. I suppose the business of the Dock was carried on 
by some one, but indeed I know not; perhaps there was a 
foreman. One would think that the people employed at the 
Dock—the rope-makers, boat-builders, calkers, mast-makers, 
carpenters, painters, and the rest—would want their wages; 
and that the owners and captains of the ships in Dock would 
want a master for tonference. Certainly George did no- 
thing. And so, as I said above, I know not how the business 
was carried on. 

Now when the boat was pretty far down the Reach, and 
near the Point, by some accident—I cannot say how, be- 
cause I was not there—she was run into and capsized,or foun- 
dered. It matters not how it happened, but in a moment 
the two watermen and George were all floundering in the 
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water together, and carried headlong downward by 
the force of the tide,then strongly ebbing. The wa- 
termen could not swim a single stroke—such men 
never can swim, though their lives are spent upon 
the water—and I suppose in their rough way—they 
mostly appear insensible to the thought of death or 
danger—they gave themselves up for lost. George, 
however, brought them both ashore. He did for 
them a thing which I have often seen him do when a 
boy—he swam after them and got them together. 
Then, because they struggled and would catch at his 
neck and arms, he cuffed and banged them with his 
fists as easily as if he was upon dry land. When he 
had reduced them somewhat to obedience he placed 
a hand under the head of each man, and so, swim- 
ming upon his back, he made for the bank just 
where the first of the gibbets stands, and landed in 
the Isle of Dogs. 

He told me afterward what had happened. 

‘‘It is another sign,” I said, ‘‘that the Lord will 
have you live and not die.” 

‘‘Nay,” he replied, stubborn in his maduess; “ it 
is another intimation of the Lord’s will. Any other 
man would have been drowned by two such lubbers 
trying to catch me round the neck. I should have 
been drowned, or near it, at any other time. But 
not that way. I must not die that way. Why, 
man, I felt as if it were a hand beneath me holding 
me up: I was as light as a cork; I was half out of 
the water even with the weight of those two water- 
men dragging me down. To swim ashore, carrying 
them with me, was child’s play. Make what you 
please out of that, Nevill. For me, I make but one 
thing certain. It is what I have told you. Now 
have 1 tried fire, battle, water; what shall I try 
next?” 

‘*Go to sea,” I toldhim. ‘‘ There you may make 
trial of cannon-shot, musket-ball. grape-shot, chain- 
shot, flying splinters, boarding-pikes, cutlasses, ex- 
ploding powder; not to speak of shipwrecks, hid- 
den rocks, tempests, starvation on desert islands, 
cannibals, and savages. Go to sea, George, and 
humbly wait for what may happen.” 











CHAPTER VIII. 
AT LAST. 

By this time Mrs. Archer, who came into the Pre- 
cinct, as you have heard, a young woman with a 
baby, so poor that she was fain to wash for any one 
who would give her work, and that of the roughest 
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have more.” I do not know how she and her fiery, passion- 
ate son agreed together. Perhaps, as he knew how to gov- 
ern himself orderly and respectfully before his betters, so 
he was able to govern himself in the presence of his mother. 
I never heard but that his bebavior toward her was such as a 
son’s should be. Richard Archer was indeed a great villain, 
but we need not add more sins to his record than he actual- 
ly committed, All I have to say about them is that here 
were mother and son strangely unlike each other; as much 
unlike as can be; the one patient, silent, content; the other 
fiery, raging, and impatient. 

Twenty-two years had passed since first she came to this 
place. She made, as I have said, no friends; but, once a 
month, a woman came to see her, and remained shut up 
with her for an hour ortwo. Then she went away. Before 
the day came round, Mrs. Archer would seem to grow 
anxious and uneasy; for a day or two afterward she was 
restless. Then she dropped back into the old tranquillity, 
and continued her work, and possessed her soul in pa- 
tience. 

One day—about this time—the woman came on her ap- 
pointed day. ’Twas in the afternoon; and the woman was 
dressed in a high straight bonnet, her ringlets hanging down 
behind, her long neckerchief so arranged as to make her 
look like a pouter-pigeon. To look at her you would say, at 
first sight, that she was the wife of a flourishing city shop- 
keeper; and, at second sight, that she was a city gossip. 

** Well, Cousin Lucy,” she said, sitting down aud nodding 
her head, ‘‘ it’s come at last.” 

** What has come?” 

‘‘T took tea with my lord’s house-keeper yesterday after- 
noon, and heard about it.” 

‘*What has happened, Cousin Sarah? He is not dead?” 

‘‘No, no—not yet. Long expected—long deferred. The 
sinner has often a long rope, but he is pulled up at last. As 
for rope, his lordship has little to complain of in that re- 
spect. Sixty, if a day, and the young man still to the very 
end.” 

‘* What has happened? Quick!” 

‘* A stroke, cousin. That’s all. He had a stroke the day 
before yesterday.” 

‘A stroke?” 

‘Both legs gone. They say he will never move his legs 
again. There’s some wickedness stopped, which will be 
good for his immortal soul; though, as I said to Jghn this 
morning, while he still has bis hands and his head, and his 
tongue, he can always add to his iniquities.” 

‘* Will he die? How does he bear it?” 

‘*They say he may last for years. That's what the doc- 
tors say. As for bearing it, ask how a raging, roaring lion 
bears the toothache. That’s how he takes it. Why, a man 








kind, had risen to a great reputation in St. Katherine’s, not 
only on account of fine and dexterous work, but also for 
the quiet and sober behavior and her proved virtue. Among 
the poorer people she made no friends, nor would she even 
suffer her son to consort with the river-side lads; she kept 
him, perhaps, foolishly above his station; she attended Di- 
vine Service regularly at the church on Sundays and Holy 
Days; her manners were good; she was respectful to the 
ladies who employed her, and did not presume beyond her 
position. She seemed to want no friends; she was a silent 
woman. As for her appearance, she was at this time a wo- 
man between forty be | fifty, a woman with some of her 
comeliness left. Jt was said that when she first came to the 
place she was beautiful; she was always sorrowful to look at. 
‘*She is one of those,” said the Wise Woman, ‘‘ who were 
born to sorrow. She has had many troubles, and she will 


“THEN SHE OPENED THE DRAWER OF THE WORK-TABLE AGAIN, AND TOOK OUT A MINIATURE.” 


with a stroke or a palsy may go on for years. My own fa- 
ther’s uncle lived for five years with both feet in the grave. 
His lordship may do the same. As for his bearing it, how 
should such a man bear it? Like a raging, roaring lion in 
the Tower of London with the toothache. That’s how he 
bears it, my dear. Knowing the man, cousin, you must 
know how he would bear any chastising. We have two 
ways, my dear, of receiving the rod. Some of us confess 
that we deserve it; others, alas! blaspheme and curse.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Archer; ‘‘and some wonder why they 
have so much of it. I’ve been wondering all my life why I 
am always under the rod.” 

‘Well, cousin, you must own that you were imprudent.” 

‘I believed a man. I married a man. That was all my 
offence.” 

‘‘ Without your parents’ consent, my dear.” 
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IN PRAYER.—FrRom tHE Patntine By C. ULRICH, EXHIBITED IN THE 


‘*A thing done every day when the ’prentice carries off 
his master’s daughter. Well, it matters not much. He has 
had a stroke. So—he can’t do much harm now, Cousin 
Sarah. She lifted her head, with a little color in her pale 
cheek, and an unwonted gleam in her eyes. ‘‘ My time will 
come perhaps, and the time for my bo} 

‘*Your time, cousin? Alas! what can you do? To be 
sure, he may soften under affliction, and remember the 
wrong he did. But I don’t know. ’Tis a hard and unre- 
pentant nature,” 


‘Yet he may soften.” 

‘*T know not what you mean, Cousin Lucy. Now isn’t it 
a beautiful thing to think that there’s the same punishment 
for the great and the lowly? ‘It won't help him any more 
that he’s a noble lord. Ohno! He will be no better treated 
than one of your poor scuffle-hunters where he is going to. 
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And to think that his punishment hasn't actually begun yet! 


This is only the ringing of the bell, as they say.” She nod- 
ded her head with complacency, thinking over the suffer- 
ings of a lost soul. Many women of outward piety love to 
dwell upon this dreadful theme. ‘‘ Not yet begun,” she add- 
ed. ‘‘ Hundreds of years hence it will be hardly begun. In 
thousands and millions of years hence it will be only just be- 
gun, and all the time growing worse. Ah! they say that the 
souls feel it more and more. Think of that! Think of that, 
Cousin Lucy, and take comfort.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Archer shuddered. 
repent!” 

‘*Not he! The heart of such is like the nether millstone. 
He is too proud for repentance. There is no grace left in 
him—none. Repent! He will blaspheme while there’s life 
left in him. and after life he will blaspheme still.” 


‘*Pray God he may 


toyaL ACADEMY, LonpoN.—[SEE PaGE 265. ] 


“At las tid Mrs. Archer ‘I knew that something 
terrible was sure to happen to him, but I knew not what 
The judgments are sometimes slow, but they aré % 

‘Well, Cousin Lucy, if you think that any 
done for you and Dick, I wouldn’t put it off 
know not what a day may bring forth. Try 
provide for his son before he dies 
not reproaching or complaining. Fall down on your knees 
to him, villain that he is! Remember that he is a 
man, though such a wretch, and rich and powerful, though a 
ravening wild beast, and you are a helpless woman. Don’t 
reproach him. Be humble, cousin.” 

‘*No, I shall not fall on my knees before him. If any 
one weeps it shall be my lord, not the woman he deceived.” 

‘‘Nay, my dear, you must not be too hard. Think! 
Though he married you under false pretences, the boy is his 


because 
to make him 
,e humble with him, 


great 
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own son, and he can still, if he dies not just 
yet, do so much for him. Why, he might 
send him to College, or make a Bishop of 
him, or get him made an officer in the army, 
perhaps a member of Parliament, or a post of 
a thousand a year. You would like your 
son to be a gentleman, would you not? 
And, cousin,” the woman leaned forward 
and whispered, ‘‘ have you ever told him?” 

‘‘ He knows that I have been deceived, and 
that his father is a great man.” 

‘* What will you do, then?” 

“T don’t know yet. Cousin Sarah, will 
you find me a lawyer? I ought to have a 
lawyer. I want somebody to advise me— 
somebody I can trust. I have got a little 
money saved up. I don’t wantany help from 
my family, only the name of a respectable 
lawyer who will tell me what is best to be 
done.” 

‘* Where is Richard?” 

‘‘In the school. He is uneasy of late. 
He is always restless and moody; like his fa- 
ther he has fits of rage, but a good son to his 
mother.” 

‘* You know your own affairs best, Cousin 
Lucy. I should think that a humble peti- 
tion—” 

‘‘No, cousin.” Mrs. Archer sprang to her 
feet, with eyes suddenly flashing; ‘‘I will 
not send a humble petition. I will demand 
my rights. I have been humble long enough.” 

“Your rights? Poor dear, you have no 
rights. Ifa woman is deceived, the law will 
give her no rights.” 

Mrs. Archer sat down and took up her 
work again. ‘‘ True,” she said, ‘‘a woman 
who has been deceived has no rights. Did 
I ever show you my marriage lines?” She 
opened a drawer of her work-table, and took 
out a paper. ‘Here they are. If I lose 
them, I can get another copy. The name of 
the bridegroom is put down as Stephen 
Archer, you see, and he is styled a master 
mariner. Sohe was. Stephen Archer, Lord 
Aldeburgh, Post Captain in his Majesty’s 
service. And the bride is Lucy Raine. The 
paper looks all right, does it not? You 
would never think—” 

‘‘That he had a wife living at the time? 
Never! Villain!” 

Mrs. Archer put back the paper in the 
drawer. ‘‘ The man who married us was the 
curate of the church, which was Allhallows 
the Great, near the Steelyard, where they have 
got the great carved screen across the middle 
of the church, and behind the altar Moses with 
a gold wand pointing to the Ten Command- 
ments, and Aaron, in ful) dress, on the other 
side of the table. I remember very well. I 
have seen this clergyman often; he is only a 
curate still, because he has no learning or in- 
terest. But he is a good man, and would 
not, if he could prevent it, see me wronged.” 

‘*What has the clergyman to do with it, 
Lucy?” 

‘More than you think, cousin. I say that 
he can swear to me; I mean, that I am the 
woman whom he married to Stephen Arch- 
er. And you, cousin, can swear the same.” 

** Certainly I can.” 

‘‘And you can swear”—her pale cheek 
flushed—‘‘ that Richard is my son, baptized 
in the same chuch of Allhallows the Great.” 

‘* There can be, I hope, no doubt of that.” 

‘* Well,then,I am no disgrace to the family, 
unless it is a disgrace to have kept myself 
and my boy without help from any of the 
family. No disgrace, Cousin Sarah.” 

She folded up her work neatly and laid it 
on the table; then she opened the drawer of 
the work-table again, and took out a minia- 
ture. It represented a young man, black- 
avised, as they say, dressed in the blue coat 
and white facings of the King’s ar On 
his breast was a star, his hair in the fashion 
of five-and-twenty years before—say about 
the year 1770, viz., frizzed high on the head 
like a negro’s wool, powdered and queued 
behind. ~ 

“This,” she said, ‘‘is a portrait of Rich- 
ard’s father.” 

The other woman looked at it curiously. 

‘Tt is like him still,” she said; ‘‘ the look 
of the devil was on him then—and it’s on 
him now.” 

‘*He was a tall and proper man, Cousin 
Sarah; no one ever had a more winning way 
than my husband, I shall call him my hus- 
band to my dying day, and he loved me, too 
—perhaps he loved a dozen other women; 
but so long as I knew it not, what matter?— 
until I discovered who he was and what his 
real position. His drunken valet let it 
out,” 

** And then he told you that you were not 
truly married?” 

‘*He flew into a rage; he horsewhipped 
his man till I verily thought he would have 
killed him outright; and then he turned to 
me, and told me that since I had discovered 
what he hoped would have remained con- 
cealed, I should learn more—much more than 
I expected or desired—namely, that when he 
married me he had a wife still living; that I 
was no wife at all; and that if I had a baby 
—Dick was then unborn—he would be ille- 
gitimate, so that if I thought I was to be 
called my lady, and my brat my lord, I was 
mistaken. And with that, my dear, I-put on 
my hat and came away here, as to a part of 
London where I could live concealed from 
him.” 

**Villain! Wretch and villain!” 

‘ Mrs. Archer put back the miniature care- 
ully. 

oa strong man, Cousin Sarah, terrible, and 
without pity. A greater villain than even 
you suppose. Because, you see, when he told 
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me that his wife was living when he married 
me, he lied.” 

‘*How, cousin? He lied?” 

‘**He lied. He married me the day after 
his wife was buried. He walked straight 
from the funeral to the wedding. While 
she was dying, he was courtingme. Captain 
Archer, of the merchant service, he called 
himself. He knew that she was dying when 
he asked me to marry him. Had I married 
him on the day fixed, she would have been 
living still, but I took a cold, and had to 
keep in bed, which put off the day.” 

**Lucy! Are you sure?” 

‘*T am quite sure and certain. I learned 
the truth five years ago. I learned it acci- 
dentally from an old volume of the Annual 
Register,where her death is recorded? I went 
to Westminster Abbey, where she lies buried. 
A noble monument has been erected to her 
memory. One angel weeps for her lady- 
ship, while another bears her off to Heaven. 
The date of her death is written plain and 
clear. It was seven days before my marriage. 
All may read it.” 

““Then you—you—Cousin Lucy—you!” 
the City madam gasped. ‘‘If you are truly 
married to Lord Aldeburgh—you are her 
Ladyship! Here—in St. Katherine’s Precinct 
—and you a dressmaker and sempstress! And 
your son the school-master!” 

‘*Truly, yes. Iam Lady Aldeburgh. And 
he has known this all along. But I have 
known it for five years only. I have kept 
quiet, because, cousin, he is capable of any- 
thing — murder — kidnapping — anything — 
and because he would, I am sure and certain, 
hate his son with such a hatred as only such 
a man is capable of feeling. Now that he is 
paralyzed, Richard is safe. Yes, cousin, you 
may tell your husband, my cousin John, that 
I have not disgraced the family. Keep the 
secret to yourselves; and remember that my 


boy—my son Richard—the humble school- - 


master of St. Katherine’s, does not know it 

yet, nor shall know it, till I have moved 

further in the matter. Keep my secret, cou- 

sin. Else all may fail. Keep my secret. 

Richard shall be his Lordship’s successor 

whatever he may say, or contrive, or invent.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 
VIII.—DANGER OF LOCAL INFECTION. 


TOT only within the household should 
scrupulous cleanliness be insisted upon, 
but it is the duty of every intelligent citizen 
to do his utmost to secure sanitary conditions 
wherever he lives. Especially is this the need 
where there is no local board of health or 
public health officer. Citizens could organ- 
ize a public health committee, hold meetings, 
have open debates, correspond with similar 
societies, and localize the rules of sanitation 
laid down for larger places, modifying them 
to meet existing requirements. 

For a detail of work the following may 
serve as an indication: Inspection should be 
made of the location, drainage,ventilation,and 
plumbing of dwelling-houses, factories, places 
of business, and school-houses. Special at- 
tention should be paid to the last, because 
many of them were built a quarter-century 
or longer ago,when small care was bestowed 
upon the requirements of sanitation. This 
part of the subject will be treated with minute 
attention to scientific possibilities in the prop- 
er place, for upon its perfection depends the 
health of our coming population. The wa- 
ter supply should be closely investigated ; the 
condition examined of wells, cisterns, pumps, 
drains, etc. 

Too much foliage should not be allowed to 
obstruct the free passage of sunlight and air. 
Certain plants at maturity throw off micro- 
scopic spores or fungi, which, although of in- 
finitesimal size,are so abundant as to be capa- 
ble of causing epidemics of disease. Rose- 
cold and hay-fever are clearly traceable to the 
circulation of such spores in the atmosphere. 
Whatever the nature of the suspected poison, 
the surest remedy seems to be escape from the 
locality where the virulent agent exists. The 
proper officers should have charge of the 


means of combating declared infections and 


contagions, especially near schools and fac- 
tories, and in times of epidemics should be 
endowed with arbitrary powers. 

Injurious trades and manufactures should 
be located at a distance from the residence 
portion of towns, and due care taken that 
they do not contaminate the water supply. 
Close inspection should be made of market- 
places, receptacles for the storage of food, 
and the vehicles of transportation. The 
methods of preparing food for transmission 
from the point of production to the place of 
sale should receive the closest scrutiny. The 
method of slaughtering is one of the most 
important details of sanitation, and one that 
is now treated with intelligence in many 
communities; the Hebrew form is undoubt- 
edly the best extant; it has been described by 
the writer in the Bazar of February 6, 1886. 

In connection with the sanitation of mar- 
kets, attention should be paid to the malarial 
affections which arise from decaying vege- 
table matter, which, combined with moisture, 
give rise to so-called malarial influences that 
are very generally injurious to most persons, 
and positively poisonous to some. At the 
season of summer heat and moisture, partic- 
ularly during August, the officials of markets 
should exercise most watchful care in guard- 
ing against dangerous accumulation of de- 
cayed substances. This refuse does not 


spat come under the care of the public 
street cleaners, because their work is not usu- 
ally done at the time when the sales of the 
day are over and the refuse needs removal; 
therefore some special provision seems called 
for to insure public safety. 

Another point of danger in cities is the 
tenement-house district, where it seems al- 
most impossible to enforce cleanliness. The 
indiscriminate waste of from twenty to one 
hundred families in one Wfuilding in New 
York often remains for days either in their 
rooms or in some common receptacle, which 
is usually a large wooden box upon the side- 
walk in front of the house, although some 
effort has been made to insure the use of gal- 
vanized iron cans. For years it has been no 
uncommon sight—that great box filled to 
overflowing with every possible household 
waste, a breeding- place for every disease 
that filth can generate. Replying to a sim- 
ilar statement made in an English review re- 
cently, the New York Street-Cleaning Com- 
missioners made denial. But it is true, nev- 
ertheless. So true, that upon a respectable 
street within a stone’s-throw of Fifth Avenue, 
in the month of the present writing, Affgust, 
1890, half a dozen of the galvanized iron cans, 
filled with the refuse of a large apartment- 
house, stood reeking in the hot afternoon 
sun, with no pretence of covering, when the 
writer went to examine the street floor with 
a view to tenancy. The very same condition, 
the exposure of iron cans of the house refuse 
under her parlor windows, was the occasion 
of leaving her apartments next door to Fifth 
Avenue, which she had occupied nearly two 
years. The law forbade the cans to be placed 
on the street line, and required them to be 
upon the sidewalk. Part of the time the re- 
moval was effected at night, thus precluding 
open windows at that time. If this condi- 
tion could prevail for that length of time in 
such a locality, without question the com- 
panion picture in the slums is faithful; in- 
deed, the same eyes saw both, and the same 
olfactories noted them. 

In the tenement district the garbage falling 
from the boxes into the gutters adds another 
obnoxious quality to the already poisonous 
street dust. In extreme cold weather the con- 
tents of these boxes, being semiliquid, some- 
times freeze in great heaps for weeks, too 
hard for removal unless with picks and 
shovels. 

In the writer’s little ménage the refuse was 
burned, so that the waste exposed upon the 
street was only ashes. It would be well if 
all house-keepers would resort to that usage. 
If the stove draughts are opened and the fire 
clear there is no perceptible odor, and the in- 
tense heat can be utilized for heating the oven 
when a high temperature is desired; there is 
no suggestion of unpleasant odor, fire being 
the most thorough purifying agent. This dis- 
posal of waste is possible in orderly house- 
holds conscious of the importance of cleanli- 
ness. In large establishments the kitchen 
waste can always be sold to parties who re- 
move it in covered wagons every night, the 
bones being used for fertilizers, the fat for 
soap-making, and the vegetable refuse for 
feeding pigs. The ashes, shells, etc., have all 
separate uses and destinations. Indeed, the 
waste of a Jarge city is an important source 
of revenue when properly handled. 

The bones and other refuse from slaughter- 
houses boiled and otherwise treated in render- 
ing establishments are sometimes the source 
of disagreeable odors, but certain health offi- 
cers unite with the factory owners in deny- 
ing their injurious effects upon health; they 
are certainly exceedingly offensive, as are 
badly conducted slaughter-houses, knackeries 
where dead animals are treated,chemical fac- 
tories, and other establishments. Some of 
them are injurious to health, and should 
be located outside city limits in every com- 
munity where sanitation is properly consid- 
ered. Particularly unpleasant are chemical 
smoke and fumes, and some are positively 
hurtful; where any quantity of their waste 
is so discharged as to contaminate the water 
supply the injury may become serious. 

The drainage from stables located near 
dwellings is frequently offensive—even where 
the first plans may have been excellent—from 
breaks in the drains or the runways dug by 
vermin. If any disagreeable odor is percep- 
tible in a cellar, or any damp spot appears 
upon the cement of the floor, examination 
should at once be made to ascertain if any 
communication has been effected with the 
stable drains. 

A popular belief prevails that stable em- 
anations benefit persons affected with lung 
troubles. The benefit is slight, if any, and it 
would soon be counteracted by the germ- 
laden atmosphere floating with minute par- 
ticles of animal and vegetable waste. It is im- 
possible that such air should be conducive to 
health. In the city especially stables should 
be kept scrupulously clean, and all manure 
frequently removed. It is impossible to keep 
horses and cattle in numbers within city limits 
in any sanitary condition, owing to the semi- 

fluid condition of the manure. One or two 
cows may be properly kept by parties who 
are able to insure perfect cleanliness. With- 
out proper accommodations, even when they 
are well fed, the evil result of using their com- 
paratively poor milk is greater than that of 
their unsanitary neighborhood. When they 
are kept in numbers in the city, their feed is 
apt to be distillery mash; when this is fresh 
some part of it is not injurious, but in a sour 
and fomented condition it is very undesirable 
food. Unless in some of the modern fancy 
stables of wealthy men, the city quarters of 
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cows are confined and crowded, owing to the 
value of ground-room. 

Cows suffer from confinement more than 
any other domestic animal. They need coun- 
try air and good pasture, fresh food and out- 
door life. An old cow let out of the barn 
after winter is over will caper across the 
thawing ground with the sprightly grace of 
a stiff-jointed old woman dancing for joy. 
Jesting aside, cows need out- door life and 
space as well as good food in order to pro- 
duce wholesome milk. That the importance 
of good milk cannot be over-estimated we 
shall try to show in another paper. 


THE LAST ROSE. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 


| tap seen is the voice that held our hearts en- 
thralled— 
Hushed ere life’s wine on those glad lips had palled; 
Hushed in ite joyous prime, while trophies sweet 
Still breathed their fragrance at the singer's feet— 
And she who sang “The Last Rose” o’er and o'er 
Since first her girlish hands song’s sceptre grasped, 
Linking it with her name from shore to shore, 
Lies with the last rose in her fingers clasped 
As seal of silence. 
Dear the singer's fame, 
But dearer still each tender household name 
We knew her by—wife, daughter, sister, friend; 
And while the passing years her praise prolong, 
With her “ Last Rose” in loving thought shall blend 
The rose-like life she wedded to her song. 


SOME FADS OF A CENTURY AGO. 


EORGE ELIOT loved to rebuke those 

pessimistic people who in every era 
are eagerly insisting that we are all going 
to destruction. ‘If the human race has a 
bad reputation,” she said, ‘‘I perceive that 
I cannot escape being compromised.” This 
view made her ready to extend an altruistic 
charity. She declares that ‘‘ every age since 
the golden may be made more or less pro- 
saic by minds that attend only to its vulgar 
and sordid elements, of which there are al- 
ways an abundance even in Greece and Italy, 
the favorite realms of the respective opti- 
mists.” She was willing not to have lived 
sooner, and to possess even Athenian life 
“solely as an inodorous fragment of an- 
tiquity.” 

Those who look backward—not prophet- 
ically, like Mr. Bellamy, but in literal retro- 
spect—and who do so with any sincere scru- 
tiny, cannot be long at a loss to discover in 
the social conditions of the immediate past 
traits that go toward exonerating the social 
conditions of the present. It is easy enough, 
for instance, to call this the era of *‘ fads”; to 
imply that our society is frittering away its 
substance in puerile dissipations, and to ac- 
cuse the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of having most insignificant hopes. But 
if we look at the last decade of the eighteenth 
century—to take no more remote basis of 
comparison—shall we find evidence of that 
superior grace and repose from which some 
critics of modern society seem to think we 
have emerged ? 

A file of old newspapers offers a significant 
comment on the relations between past and 
present. Not that the modern newspaper, 
good as it is, entirely convinces us of the 
mirror’s probable perfection in the past; but 
we may make sufficient allowance for that 
‘‘ingenuity ” which, in spite of the critics, 
is not entirely new. Mr. John Ashton has 
rummaged among century-old newspapers in 
making up his Old Times, a highly colored 
but diverting and instructive picture of last- 
century life; and we have other evidences 
of the value of these direct reflections, as in 
the ‘‘Olden-Time Series,” made up chiefly 
from old American newspapers. 

The fads of fashion a hundred years ago 
set very strongly in the direction of classi- 
cism. High waists came into fashion about 
1790, and soon became so very high that the 
cartoonists had a merry time of it. Mean- 
while hat feathers rose to a terrific height. 
At great assemblies a room was set apart for 
the insertion of head feathers, The London 
Times says (with a chuckle), ‘‘ A well-dressed 
lady who nods with dexterity can give a 
friend a little tap upon the shoulder across 
the room without incommoding the dancers.” 
It is gravely added (in the next edition) that 
‘*‘the ladies now wear feathers exactly of 
their own length.” The same paper grimly 
observes that “the present fashionable dress 
is the most simple imaginable. The petticoat 
is pinned to the cravat, and the arms come out 
at the pocket-holes.” It was not until’97 and 
98 that scantiness of apparel reached a de- 
gree that created a historical scandal. Some- 
what earlier was the excitement from the Hair- 
powder Tax, a statute under which the fash- 
ionable were obliged to pay a guinea a head 
for the privilege of powdering their hair. 

It was about an even hundred years ago 
that the gaming mania broke out in London 
society, finding, happily, only a feeble imita- 
tion on this side of the water. Lady Archer 
was the most notorious of those women who 
established a leadership in the practice of 
gambling. Faro, it seems, was the game 
most popular, and it soon occurred to the 
wits that these gaming enthusiasts might be 
called ‘‘ Faro’s daughters.” The faro games 
were attended by people of rank, from the 

Prince of Wales down. One newspaper par- 
agraph begins with the announcement that 
“Lord Hampden’s faro-bank is broken up 
for the present season.” Indeed, these fash- 
ionable dens began after a time to suffer 
greatly from the tricks of sharpers, foreign 
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and domestic, and other natural difficulties. 
‘* Though every table has four croupiers, yet 
the bank holders find that double the number 
are necessary to watch all the little tricks 
and artifices of some of the fashionable punt- 
ers. Mrs. G—— beats all her associates in 
the art of doubling, or cocking, a card.” 
After a time ‘‘certain ladies in St. James 
Square” substituted for faro ‘“‘a new game 
called roulet.” But things were no better 
then than before. The cartoonist pictures 
groups of society women dividing the spoils 
after victories at the gaming-table, and we find 
the 7'imes soberly urging that hostesses should 
abolish the inhospitable habit of forcing their 
guests to pay preliminary ‘‘card money.” 
Yet in the midst of a storm of protests, in 
which gaming was called the ‘‘ hydra of ca- 
lamities,” the state lotteries were in full 
swing. 

The London theatres seem to have been 
intermittently prosperous during the closing 
decade of the last century, with Kembie, 
Kean, Sarah Siddons, and other excellent ar- 
tists to entertain audiences that possessed a 
lively and sometimes distressing candor. 
Amateur theatricals began to prophesy the 
present popularity of this diversion. It is to 
this period that we may trace the formidable 
beginnings of that fashionable stampede in 
the direction of the professional stage which 
has since so frequently excited society. 
Londoners read this passage in the 7%mes of 
February 13, 1794: ‘‘ It having been observed 
in some public prints that the Hon. Mrs. 
Twisleton was the first female of fashion 
who had made the stage her profession, it is 
but justice to notice that Mrs. Holman (the 
ci-devant Mrs. Hughes), who made her début 
in Dublin some years since, has a priority to 
public notice on this account; if real rank 
by birth, education, and fortune give a title 
to distinction, if admission to the first orders 
of fashionable society have pretensions, the 
friends of that lady have certainly a right to 
enter her claims on this subject.” It was 
Mrs. Twisleton, who, appearing at a ball, 
stickled for precedence as an Honorable, 
and was instead subjected to the indignity 
of formal notice that ‘public performers” 
were not allowed to appear at all. The inci- 
dent made a stir, but at a meeting of the sub- 
scribers it was formally resolved that the 
master of ceremonies should continue to 
take this course toward all theatrical people, 
whether they had previously been socially 
prominent or not. 

A peculiarity of the opera at this time was 
toleration of stage spectators, who (for a con- 
sideration) were yielded the privilege of 
thronging the wings until it sometimes  be- 
‘ame impossible to shift the scenery. Ac- 
cording to one account, ‘‘Madame Rose, in 
throwing up her fine muscular arm into a 
graceful attitude, inadvertently levelled three 
men of the first quality” who were in the 
crowd behind the canvas shrubbery. 

It may be believed that in such an era the 
fashion for masquerades would partake of 
considerable license. Some of the most fa- 
mous London masquerades had been planned 
by that anomalous social leader, Teresa Cor- 
nelys. Mrs. Cornelys came from Germany. 
That was about all anybody knew of her. 
But she always had dukes at her Carlisle 
House dances, and her subscription balls 
even brought out the royal family. Mrs. 
Cornelys was the Ward McAllister of Lon- 
don. Her despotism, mild and discrimina- 
ting in quality, held sway for many years. 
But she met with financial misfortunes, and, 
I believe, died a debtor in Fleet prison. It 
was at the last of the Carlisle House func- 
tions, or thereabouts, that there appeared 
‘‘a new German dance called the Valse.” 
Lord Byron (whose deformed foot would 
not let him dance) was not the only critic 
who condemned the new-fangled importa- 
tion fsom the Rhine. The Zimes ironically 
remarked that ‘‘for squeezing,” the new 
dance was ‘‘ excellent in its kind,” and that 
‘‘more than one lady had actually fainted 
in the middle of it.” 

I should not be surprised to hear of a simi- 
Jar casualty in the midst of any lady’s at- 
tempt to read through one of the old-time 
matrimonial advertisements, which often 
spoiled a column of the Thunderer, and ren- 
dered questionable our boasted modern su- 

remacy in advertising science. One ‘‘ card” 

gins in this way, after a general declara- 
tion that ‘‘ those among the female sex” only 
are addressed ‘‘ whose desires are neither Ro- 
mantic nor Extravagant”: 

** A Single Gentleman who is blest with an 
Independence adequate to every real comfort 
in life, and having none to provide for, pre- 
fers permanent friendship and protection in 
a Lady possessing the following requisites: 
age not exceeding thirty-five; person well- 
shaped; teeth sound and regular; good voice; 
a stranger to the hackneyed tricks of the 
town; good temper; constancy; a social dis- 
position; engaging manners; a turn to econ- 
omy, and a knowledge by experience of do- 
mestic concerns; a taste for simplicity and 
elegance in dress; spruce in her person, and 
attentive to neatness in others; free from en- 
cumbrance, affectation, and unpleasant hab- 
its; a pleasing countenance if the face should 
be neither beautiful nor pretty; musical tal- 
ents, vocal and instrumental; and she who 
may be the greatest proficient on the piano- 
forte or harpsichord, or, what is still more 
irresistible, the harp, if in other respects 
equal, will claim the preference. The Lady, 
of course, must be totally at her own dis- 

osal. If a native Briton, a knowledge of 

rench, so as to speak it fluently; if a for- 
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eigner, capable of speaking and writing the 
English language with ease and propriety; 
and both native and foreign habituated to 
the English customs in every point of clean- 
liness and delicacy.” 

But this is only the exordium, That the 
parties striking an acquaintance, ‘‘with a 
view to matrimony,” may be unclouded as to 
their mutual understanding there is vastl 
more. All this is in an era during which 
wives were sold at the end of a halter in 
Smithfield Market, at prices ranging from 
half a guinea to twenty-five guineas, and (in 
cases of lively bidding) even higher. In 1796 
the Times was still wishing that some law 
might ‘‘ put a stop to this degrading traffic.” 

One might have supposed that the period 
in which we now live had some pretensions 
to originality in its literary fads at least. But 
here is a century-old newspaper declaring 
that ‘‘four thousand and seventy-three nov- 
els are now in the- press from the pens of 
young ladies of fashion.” In spite of the hy- 
perbole, it is quite evident that novel-writing 
was positively epidemic. ‘‘ At Mrs. D——’s 
school,” says the Times, ‘‘all the young ladies 
write novels in the fourth class.” It might 
be some consolation to the literary pessimist 
to discover something in proof of the as- 
sumption that the present generation is the 
most irreverent in history, but here is the 
Post (a few years earlier) asking: ‘‘ What is 
Jemmy Boswell about? Where is his Life 
and Letters of the great lexicographer, the 
ATLas of obscure sentiment and pompous 
phraseology?” We are not even original in 
condemning the redundancy of Johnson. 

And to think that ‘‘our masculine wo- 
men” is a charge a century old! Hear the 
protest of an angry editorial critic of the last 
century. ‘ Their hunting, shooting, driving, 
cricketing, fencing, faroing, and skating pre- 
sent a monstrous chaos of absurdity not only 
making day and night hideous, but the sex 
itself equivocal. Lady men or men ladies, 
‘you'll say ’tis Persian, but let it be changed.’” 

ALEXANDER BLACK. 


CHRIST PREPARED FOR THE 
TOMB, 


See illustration on page 267, Supplement. 


B yprceen was probably never a trial of faith 
equal to that which was imposed upon 
the disciples and the other men and women 
who loved Him when Jesus upon the cross 
‘gave up the ghost.” Ever since they had 
known Him, His life had been a succession 
of triumphs over nature. He had ‘‘saved 
others;” they knew that His power was ab- 
solute, and yet they saw Him enduring the 
most awful agony which a mortal may ex- 
perience, suffering apparently as cruelly as 
the common malefactors by His side, and 
finally fainting and dying beneath the tor- 
tures to which He had been subjected. Why 
did he not put forth that illimitable power 
which their faith attributed to Him, and 
strike dismay into the hearts of the fickle 
and superstitious multitude? He had, in- 
deed, told them that “the Son of Man must 
be delivered into the hands of men,” that 
He must be killed, and that He would rise 
again on the third day. ‘‘ But they under- 
stood not that saying, and were afraid to ask 
Him” (Mark ix., 31, 32). The death and 
burial of Jesus seem to have paralyzed and 
unnerved His followers as completely as the 
death of a dear one prostrates those who love 
him in our own times, They seemed to have 
expected as little His earthly resurrection, to 
have been as surprised when He reappeared 
among them, bearing the holy marks of His 
self-ordained anguish in His hands and His 
feet. 

This abandonment of woe, this despair of 
the future, is well indicated by the attitudes 
of the devoted band who are gathered around. 
the tomb in the strong and reverent delinea- 
tion of the great Spanish painter. Christ is 
dead. His disciples had not understood 
when He had tried to prepare them for the 
awful calamity which was to befall both 
Him and them. From the marble rigidity 
of the mother and the hiding of her face of 
the regenerated Magdalen to the mighty ago- 
nizing denoted by the bowed frames of the 
men, the expression of utter and hopeless 
distress in this remarkable picture is unsur- 
passed. 


EDUCATIONAL AMUSEMENTS. 


ERTAIN chalky upland districts in the 

south of England are intersected through 
their length and breadth by obscure foot- 
ways named by the native rustics, because 
of a peculiarity they possess, ‘* blind paths.” 
The significance of the name is only per- 
ceived when we come to tread one of them. 
Seen from a commanding hill-side, they run 
distinctly enough, clear lines of lighter tone 
upon the stretch of turf, but when we come 
to walk them they vanish like fairy gold. 
Here, where we stand, we certainly beheld 
not long since the whiteness of the underly- 
ing chalk revealed by the brushing feet that 
have worn down the bent, but now, look as 
we may, we can note no difference in the ap- 
pearance of the greensward. The tangle of 
thin grass-blades spreads away in all direc- 
tions unbroken by light or shadow for a 
space, and then up out of the indefiniteness 
ahead springs the faint thread that marks 
our onward course, and turning at the hill 
foot, we behold the sinuous track we have 
doubtingly followed boldly marked out upon 
the climbing slope. 


Of much such a nature are the roads tram- 
pled out by the advance of man—and man, 
as the humorist remarked, embraces woman. 
The future, save in certain general tenden- 
cies, is vague and indistinguishable. The 
present is almost undiscoverable amid the 
confusion of conflicting interests. The past 
alone, from a certain distance, can be review- 
ed with comparative comprehension, and 
from a study of it only can we deduce rough- 
ly where we are and whither we are mov- 


ing. 

The necessity of this distance to lend, not 
enchantment, but perspicuity tu the view, of 
this ‘‘ historical perspective,” as it has been 
aptly called, makes it extremely difficult, if 
not quite impossible, to detect the relative 
importance of the various movements going 
on around us, to foretell in the least which 
will wax and fructify, which will wither away 
and perish. But by well-considered con- 
trast with the past we may tentatively point 
out some few wellnigh unmistakable pro- 
gressions without presuming to argue how 
they may eventuate hereafter. 

In the past fifteen or twenty years wo- 
men have made good an equal claim to a 
share in the higher education devised for 
men, and have proved themselves to be in 
every way as capable of availing themselves 
of it to the full as the sex that has so long 
monopolized its advantages. All this did not 
naturally come about without a series of des- 
perate struggles, though, as a rule, they were 
directed rather against the inertia of conserv- 
ative prejudice than against any violent op- 
position. Some, of course, there were, as 
there are always when any sweeping reform 
is in question, who cried in shrill panic that 
any alteration in the old order of things must 
inevitably be followed by all kinds of indefi- 
nite disasters; but for the most part men re- 
garded the efforts of the women with the 
large, good-humored contempt with which 
Gulliver might have contemplated the un- 
friendly Lilliputians had they not begun by 
enthralling him during his sleep. 

The demands of social duties form the chief 
if not the sole hinderance to an ever-increas- 
ing scholarship, and it is characteristic of the 
American woman that she should have con- 
verted even these into a means of mutual ad- 
vancement. Every season sees a larger va- 
riety and a greater number of social fellow- 
ships of women leagued together by a mutual 
desire to combine, in the words of the familiar 
advertisement, instruction with amusement, 
and surely it is a pleasant and grateful pros- 
pect to behold these many bands of maids and 
matronstripping hand in hand along the paths 
that lead to knowledge, now turning aside to 
cull the flowers of fancy, anon to pluck the 
fruit of fact; nor should they be greatly 
blamed if at times they wander altogether 
from the road, tempted by the verdant mead- 
ows that lie oneitherhand. Tea or luncheon 
generally forms a not unessential portion of 
the entertainment, but let not men declaim 
at that until dinners have ceased to be a neces- 
sary feature of party gatherings, and bills for 
municipal refreshment no longer confront the 
startled tax-payer. 

The objects of these societies are so diverse 
that to enumerate even a tithe of them would 
be impossible, but they all have in common 
the object of mutual edification, the more 
pressing spirits luring on the laggards, while 
the backward exercise a wholesome restraint 
upon the eager, who might otherwise speed 
on at such a rate that half the matters of in- 
terest would be overlooked. There are Brown- 
ing societies for the consideration and eluci- 
dation of the verbal problems presented by 
that poet to his bewildered readers; Shelley 
societies for the further appreciation of his 
beauties; Burns societies for the better com- 
prehension of that language which the Et- 
trick Shepherd christened Dowrick; and 
doubtless every other favorite poet has his 
specially organized regiment of commenting 
worshippers. There are conversation clubs, 
for which the possession of a competency in 
the linguistic currencies of France or Italy, 
Germany or Spain is an inexorable qualifica- 
tion. There is a lady who lectures weekly 
upon the political events, foreign and domes- 
tic, that have occurred in the past seven days, 
explaining their meanings and motives, their 
beginnings in days gone by, and their prob- 
able bearings on the future, whereby the lis- 
teners are agreeably led to a comprehension 
of the growth of their own country’s history, 
and that of other nations which react in many 
ways upon it. There are lectures on Shake- 
speare—but indeed of the delivering and ab- 
sorbing of lectures there is no end. 

Perhaps the most effective instrument in 
arousing the intelligence and opening the 
minds of its employers is the discussion 
club. The members of this meet in turn at 
one another's houses, and the hostess of the 
occasion has the privilege of announcing, 
either beforehand or at the beginning of the 
proceedings, what subject is to be debated. 
This may be of any disputable nature—ques- 
tions of morals, ethics, or politics, the char- 
acter of a public man, the merits of an author, 
social problems, or scientific revelations; any- 
thing that has two sides to be regarded is ad- 
missible, and few are the topics that do not 
present at least a dozen. On this, whatever 
it may be, each person present is not only 
desired but expected to speak her mind, and 
strenuously hold aloft her corner of the argu- 
ment. There may haply be noticeable at 
times a tendency to wander off into side issues 
of less immediate import, but if the whole 
body follows on the new scent, and does not 
break up into little squads arguing discon- 
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nected resolutions, the defection is not of 
very grave importance. The main purpose, 
that of inducing the reasoners to search out 
their knowledge or ideas on a given point, to 
arrange them rationally, present them clearly, 
and defend them logically, is served, and as 
this often leads to a subsequent supplement- 
ing of imperfect information or remedying 
of conscious ignorance, that makes this form 
of educational amusement as effectual in both 
directions as any other of the numerous ex- 
pedients devoted to them. 
Ma.cotm BE xt. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wasuineton Sunsontsce.—Make the India silk bod- 


ice with pointed front and slashed coat back. Gather 
the silk at the neck, and fold it in small lapping pleats 
at the point. Edge the point and trim the collar and 
sleeves with open jet passementerie. Set a gathered 


ruffle of lace under the slashed skirt of the coat. Make 
a slightly draped English skirt with a flounce of lace 
at the foot of the front and sides. Your figured mo- 
hair will not wash, but can be cleaned by a professional 
scourer. Get white or pale gray mohair for a coat 
bodice, and have full sleeves and straight skirt of the 
figured mohair. Use gray bengaline or velvet for col- 
lar and cuffs. 

Reaper.—A round bolster for a double bed is twelve 
inches in diameter; for a single bed, nine inches. A 
circular piece of ticking of the aame diameter as the 
bolster is sewed flatly in each end; the seam is covered 
with binding. 

Prerviexto Moturr.—Use the new material for a 
front breadth. ‘Trim it as it is at present. Do not al- 
ter the waist. Perhaps you can make fuller sleeves of 
the old breadth. 

A. M. P.—Can you specify more nearly when the 
article was published? Back numbers can only be 
obtained for three years preceding the current volume. 

A Sunsoriwer.—Read about capes and coats in Bazar 
No. 13, ‘The wrap may be of the material of the dress, 
but the economical fashion prevails of wearing a black, 
tan, or gray wrap with various dresses. 

Mitprev.—Send your musical friend at Easter a lit- 
tle trinket in old silver, representing a violin, mando- 
iin, or guitar. 

We issne no patterns but those on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. An embroidered lisse flounce is 
preferable to fringe for trimming your bodice. Order 
of Harper & Brothers a volume entitled What to Eat 
and How to Serve it, giving details of dinners, lunch- 
eons, and teas. Miss Corson’s Family Living on $500 
a Year is also published by Harper & Brothers. It 
would be difficult to make suggestions for your friend, 
of whose capabilities we know nothing. 

Proxy.—The mink cape will be a good selection 
Put the teaspoon in the small dish in which the fruit 
is served. 

Eiaur Years’ Sunsortser.—Most stationery stores 
will supply binders for papers of Bazar size. If you 
prefer to bind them yourself, cut two pieces of box 
board of the size required for covers. Make a gauge 
of a narrow strip of box board of the length of the 
Bazar; make four holes in it, one at either end and 
two at regular distances between. Lay this on the 
back margin of each paper and of the covers, and make 
a pencil mark through the holes; bore through the 
marks with an aw]; then, arranging the papers in regu- 
lar order by number, string papers and covers together 
with stout cord or brass wire. 

Evver Sister.—The groom should wear a morning 
suit. He should make no change for the reception 
The collation will not be served, of course, until it is 
served for the reception. As yon are to have so few 
guests for the ceremony, it will be as well to write the 
invitations, withont reference to the engraved invita- 
tion for the reception. 

‘Torsy.—Invite the men and girls separately, and let 
them arrange for escorts. Apply to the nearest meat 
market for information regarding sweetbreads. When 
you have secured that, have sweetbread croquettes for 
the entrée. P.p.c. is the French “‘ Pour prendre con- 
gé,” or, in English, “ To take leave.” 

Prepeiexiry.—Your position is certainly an unfortu- 
nate one. We should advise your telling the young 
men the truth; frankness in such matters saves an- 
noyance. The propriety of a correspondence between 
a young man and a young woman depends entirely 
upon circumstances. 

Maine.—Avoid the white and gold decoration unless 
you have a large house, and can devote a room for in- 
frequent use to that style of decoration. Do your par- 
lor and library in different shades of one color, say old- 
rose and terra-cotta, or two shades of dull blue. For 
your dining-room have dull rich Turkish coloring. 
Any of these will harmonize nicely with your oak 
wood-work. 

Propriety.—Your are perhaps a trifle severe in your 
criticism; while the use of “ For” or “* To” before the 
name addressed upon an envelope is not “ distinctly 
bad form,” it is certainly unnecessary, and lessens the 
elegant appearance of a more simple form of address. 
It is certainly not nice form to offer the left hand to 
an acquaintance while the right is of possible use. 

D. E. D.—Why not give a seasonable costume dance. 
March, April, and May offer suggestions in their flow- 
ers and characteristics for a host of clever and pretty 
costumes. 

Loyat Sunsoriper.— Never ask a man twice to call 
upon you. If he does not accept your first invitation, 
take it for granted that he does not care to do so. 

Frances.—You are under no obligation to the ladies 
assisting your hostess to receive. 

Canrix.—The wedding announcement card under 
such circumstances requires no respouse. 

E. Q. C.—Send your announcement cards to your en- 
tire list, both local and extended. 

H. M. C.—You will find a novel and pretty lounge 
rug in crochet in Bazar No. 23, Vol. Xxitb 3 also two 
new crochet stitches for the same in No, 35, of Vol. 





Youne Hovsrkerrrr.—The waitress should lay the 
spoon or fork beside each place, and an empty plate or 
saucer should be placed before each person, and ex- 
changed at the proper time for one filled by the host- 
ess. Atan informal dinner the coffee may be brought 
on before the dessert is removed, but it is better to 
take off the dessert plates before serving the coffee. 
The waitress usually places the coffee-cups on the 
table, althongh the other course is permissible. 

Mitprep.—A young girl is not supposed to do any 
entertaining in her own name, unless possibly an in- 
formal affair where only other young girls are invited. 

A. B. C.—No call is necessary in acknowledgment of 
an afternoon tea. 

F. L. F.—The receipt of the card from your summer 
acquaintance leaves yon precisely as if she had given 
you the card in exchange for yours last summer. If 
you desire to continue the acquaintance, and are the 
younger woman, call upon her; if not, wait for her to 
call upon you. 

Fannix.—A man should not be allowed to remain 
talking to a woman at the door, either with his head 
covered or otherwise. See answer above to Topsy. 

GranpMa.—(1) “ It will afford me much pleasure ” is 
better English. (2) Say, “I called to see you on Tues- 

” (3)** We shall esteem it—” (4) Teas, receptions, 


 eeagpees daffodils, marguerites, etc. Annunciation 
ilies, callas, azaleas, and other plants may also be used, 
and palms and ferns are always effective. A dinner 
for so large a comensy should comprise at least seven 
or eight courses. Why not compromise on a high tea? 
Serve fried_or broiled chicken, or oysters and cro- 
quettes, or French chops, or birds, or a game pie, and 
Parisian or Duchesse potatoes, with some very nice 
hot bread for a first course, a salad for the second, 
and conclude with ices or some fancy dessert. Have 
coffee and chocolate passed with the first course. Use 
plenty of flowers in decorating your table. 
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: Fig. 5.—Detar, or TABLE 
Fig. 2.—PowpDERING FOR TABLE RUNNER, Runner, Fic. 1. 
Fig. 1.—Fuy Size. 
Work.—[See Figs. 2-5. ] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 52. 





Fig. 1.—Fancy StTircues. Fig. 2—Fancy STItcHes. 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—PowDERING FOR TABLE RUNNER, 
Fie. 1.—Fuuu Size. 
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Fig. 1.—INFANT’s CrocHEet 
JACKET.—[See Fig. 2.) 
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Fig. 3.—Drawn-work StiTcu. 
For description see Supplement. 


























Fig. 2.—Srection oF Emprorpery For Rack, Fie. 1. Fig. 2,--Crocuet Stircu For IN- Fig. 1.—Rack For Sratrionery.—|See Fig. 2.] 
For remainder of design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 53. FANT’s JACKET, Fig. 1.—F ULL SIZz. For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 58. 
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BorDeR FOR Scarrs, CHArR Backs, ETC.—FLAT-STITCH EMBROIDERY.—(For description see Supplement.] 
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culminating at the top of the head, and between 
each two of the rows were bright-colored beads and 
brass ornaments. Huge brass pins were stuck into 
the wool just behind the ears. They also wore very 
long and large brass ear-rings, and quantities of col- 
ored beads round the neck and wrists. 

The streets were straight and spotlessly clean, 
and the little bamboo houses with palm-thatched 
roofs on either side the road were very neat and 
pretty; and here and there were lovely palm-trees 
and huge cotton-woods. 

“The families cook and eat under these trees,” 
said Mr. A , who acted as our guide; ‘‘for you 
see the houses have neither windows nor fireplaces. 
Just peep in here, and you will see the only furni- 
ture is the bamboo bed and these few stools and 
calabashes.” 

Just then a slim, good-looking girl broke through 
the crowd, and rushing up to Mr. A , seized 
hold of his arm and began talking very fast and 
earnestly, as if begging some favor. Her great 
black eyes looked so sad and wistful that my heart 
went out to her, and I felt so glad to see Mr. A 
smile as if willing to do what she asked. She just 
gave him one look of thanks and then was gone. 

‘* Who is that girl; and do tell me what she was 
wanting you to do?” I asked. 

‘*She says her mother is very ill, and she wants 
me to make her well. You know I have studied 
medicine for some time, and the people here think 
I cure by magic. The Duallas have a horribly 
cruel custom with their sick: if the patient does 
not get well in a week or two, he or she is taken out 
into the bush about four or five miles from the 
town, placed upon a rude bamboo bedstead, and 
left utterly alone, a woman coming once a day to 
give the patient food and water, and to light a fire. 
The poor wretch of course soon dies of fright at being 
left to the mercy of the wild beasts, whose growls 
and yells alone break the monotony of the long 
dreary night. 

‘*But the Baptist missionaries have nearly got 
the people to do away with this wicked custom, and 
the more horrible one of beating to death the un- 
fortunate person who is said by the »’gambi man 
(fortune-teller) to have bewitched the sick person. 
When we Europeans are kind and unselfish, it is 
wonderful how much influence we get over these 
people. But the Duallas have some sentiment in 
them, for they bury the dead under the houses which 
they occupied when alive, and they would think it 
most cruel and unfeeling to cast the deceased out 
of their homes.” 

A large, fat, important-looking man, with a 
striped waist-cloth, now came up to us, and asked us 
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CASHMERE GowN witH APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. Re cs 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 35-43. = \ =. 





FattuE DReEss.—[{For description see Supplement.) 





A LADY AMONG 
SAVAGES 
BY MRS. DAVID KER. 

T is a queer sensation, to 

those not used to it, to be 
the centre of attraction to 
hundreds of people, to be 
surrounded by a sea of faces, 
and all staring hard at you 
with different expressions 
of wonder, curiosity, and 
amusement. But then I was 
the first white woman that the 
Duallas of the Cameroons 
River, West Africa, had ever 
seen, and so it was no won 
der that they were astonish 
ed at my appearance in their 
Village 

Everybody left off their 
different occupations and 
followed us wherever we 
went, shouting and laugh- 
ing, and all struggling to 
get near me. Crowds of 
them ran on in front, and 
then, turning round to stare 
for a few seconds, would 
rush on again to keep up 
with us. 

But my embarrassment at 
being the cause of such ex- 
citement soon wore off, for 
I, in my turn, had much to 
see and wonder at in a West 
African village. The peo- 
ple were about the same 
height as Europeans, their 
skin very dark and some- 
times nearly black. Neither 
men nor women wore any- 
thing but a waist- cloth, 
which in the case of chiefs 
was of a rich material and 
bright color. Most of the 
people were tattooed, espe- 
cially the young girls, whose 
cheeks, noses, and  fore- 
heads were strongly marked, 
and thought very beautiful. 

The most fashionable of 
these girls wore their hair 
(which was crisp and woolly) 
cut into the shape of circles 


Fig. 1.—Coat ror Boy FROM 


7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 48-51. 


Fig. 2.—C1Loak FoR GIRL FROM 11 To 13 

YEARS OLD.—FRoNT.—For Back, see 

Page 253.—(For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 26-34.) 





Fig. 3—Coat FoR Girt FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD.—FRontT.—For Back, see 
Page 253.—(For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 20-25.) 


if we should like to see a dance. 
He possessed four European 
chairs (for he was a great chief), 
and we sat down under the shade 
of a beautiful cotton-wood, and 
the dance began. 

A ring was formed of boys of 
all sizes, who, with their elbows 
drawn close to their sides, walked 
slowly round, twitching every 
muscle of the body, while the wo 


men and girls, forming an outer 
ring, stood around clapping their 
hands to asort of measure. This 


dance was curious, but neithe 
beautiful nor inspiriting. 

We were next shown a big 
wooden drum, which Mr. A- 
called the Dualla telephone, and 
he explained to us how, by differ 
ent ways of beating it, a conver 
sation could be carried on by na 
tives two miles apart. 

Just as we were about to go 
(for the sun was setting, and we 
had to get down to the river 
where our boat was waiting for 
us), Mr. A—— motioned to me to 
look at two girls standing close 
by, one of whom was doing some 
thing to the other's eye with what 
looked like a sort of bodkin. 

‘ She is taking out an eyelash,” 
laughed he. ‘Have you not 
noticed that none of the Duallas 
have eyelashes? They think they 
destroy the sight,so they pluck out 
the hairs as soon as they grow.” 

Crowds of people followed us 
to the river, and I found it very 
mortifying to my dignity to be 
snatched up and carried to the 
boatlikea baby. Two other boat 
men took Mr. Ker and Mr 
on their backs and carried them 
also on board, for to say nothing 
of the crocodiles, a chill in West 
Africa means fever, and we had 
had too much of that. 

The natives, however,came wad- 
ing out by dozens, struggling to 
get the last shake of my hand, with 
the flattering compliment: ‘‘ Now 
that we have seen the white wo 
man we can di¢ contented.” 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggiste in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.) 


Cran-Aprie Biossoms, “a perfume that never cloys, 
but is always fresh.” Sold by all druggists.—[Adv.] 





Borwert’s Firavorntine Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—{Adp.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'Ls. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


S MV. Barer & G0.’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals | 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot | 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more | 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well | 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 











HOW TO CLOTHE THE CHILDREN 


IN THE LATEST NEW YORK STYLES, AT THE LEAST COST. 


we |e 





It is our exclusive business to fit out 
children of all ages with everything from 
Hats to Shoes, and we are prepared to 
do it in the best manner at the least cost. 

If we begin with the baby we have a 
customer for a longer time than when we 
commence later, therefore SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS are offered in our 
Infants’ Department. 


WE SERVE ABSENT BUYERS BY MAIL AS WELL AS IF THEY WERE IN THE STORE. 


If you want anything for Boys’, Girls’, or Babies’ wear, write us, stating as explicitly as possible the kind 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


| Easter 
T oilettes. 


































Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


















BARBOUR’ s | 


Dressmaking at home is one 
of the “social nuisances,” but a 
stylish wardrobe at half the cost 
is one of its compensations. Be- 
sides, you have an opportunity 
of working out your own ideas, 
which the modiste either can’t 
or won't do. It is a great satis- 
faction to have a costume that 
is your own creation, that is un- 
like any one else’s. But it is im- 
possible to make a dress that 

sig ata will look just right and hang 
LADIES, Use the Best! | gracefully without the aid of 
Seen ; | Hall’s Bazar Form. 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 3efore commencing your Easter Gown, 


OB OTHER FANOY WORK. send money order for either Complete Form, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout | $6.50; Skirt Form (Iron Standard), to which 
the Country. bust can be added, $3.50; or Skirt Form (Wood 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. Standard), $3. ’ ; 
—— 5 oat oad tear - When sending for Form or illustrated brochure 
will mail free to any sufferer 4s > ses ace ” ae > 
RHEUMATISM & 82-page pamphlet, which | — More Dresses for Less Money please 
tells what Rheumatism really | mention HARPER’S BAZAR. 

is, the cause of the pain, and how to obtain a cnre. | 1c , 

Address F.W.KIMBALL, 3 Union Square,New York. | HALL'S B-< AZAR FORM CO., 
833 Broapway, N. Y. 


Ja ; 


NEW VORK 


@hoecolate School 


N°ll4 WEST 25 STREET. 
Free 

Lessons 
Given 


These dresses are good examples. 
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Wednesday, 
and Friday 


AFTERNOONS, 
BETWEEN 8 AND 5 O'CLOCK, 





No. No. 19, —Cambric_ Short 
Slip. "Yoke of narrow tucks and | Dress. Mother Hubbard Yoke of 
feather stitching between, finished | tacks and two insertions, hem- 
with fine embroidered edge, skirt | stitching between skirt, with deep 
with deep hemstitched edge. | hem and tucks above 


Price of each, 98 cents. 


. 82,—Fine Nainsook Long 








Oo Which it isimpossibie 


y ban 
to get coin ‘out t by mat pane, before 
nk is full & roc Cannot 


e et out of order wAvOId imitations. 


of goods desired, whether for dress or ordinary wear; plain, medium, or fancy patterns, colors, age of child, S post-paid Fe. me hn oe 
etc., and we will immediately send you samples and illustrations of the latest styles suitable for the purpose wecheo tet. nts. 
described. A 4? INTRODUCTION C0. ey 


60 & 62 WEST 23d STREET, and 51 WEST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 





——sas Park Row, New York. 
ES 85 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ts. 








It is not saying too much for these 
collections of the World’s Favorite 
Songs and Hymns, to assert that few 
agencies in this country are doing a 
better work for the public than the 


FRANKLIN SQUARE @ 
@ SONG COLLECTION 


in spreading abroad, increasing and 
deepening the sentiment in favor of 
Vocal Music at home and in schools. 
Its influence is felt very widely, and 
the publishers are glad to know that 
it is so generally approved in every 
locality where it is known and used. 
Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
184 pages. Prices, post- paid to any address: Paper, 
50 cts. each; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. aa-send 
ey eard for full contents of the several auedon 
hus far issued. Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4 bound together in 
one handsome volume, post-paid, $3.00. Sold by all 


Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers, 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 


oe © ® 








RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 

This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
~~ pillow cases | in 41 and 45 inch widths. 











. INO e TEA! 


| oi @ 22 
Thompson, the most noted physi- 


= of land, Says that more than half ee) STIP. AT ON; 


of alld S$ come from errors in diet. . 
Garfield Tea overcomes results of bad eating; 4x? ? 


Beastie aeration S1CK HEADACHE 


any 











PISO'’S CURE FOR 
Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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PERFECT | 


pr. 


Th hly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all ere or mailed on receipt of price, 
Address Dr. I, W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, R ° 


Haviland China 
at First Hands. 








ROAST DISH. 


We have now in stock a large 
assortment of new goods made 
especially for this market. Many 
new decorations and new shapes. 
We should like you to see them. 
Write to us if you cannot visit 
our store. 


Frank Havianp, 
14 Barclay Street, New York, 


ETTEL’S VIENNA WALNUT CAKE, 


Delicious for Luncheons, 
Entertainments, 
Dessert, Etc. 

Well known throughout 
Europe. 

Must be seen and eaten to 
be appreciated by the most 

fastidious. 

Will keep perfectly 
fresh for over a month. 
Price $1.25, C. 0. D. 
JOHN W. ETTEL, Factory, 257 Spring St., N.Y. 











Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 8 Cakes; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
“Charles! E. Cc ornell, Box 2 48,N. Y. 


“A second Don Quixote.” 


PORT TARASCON: 


The Last Adventures of the II- 
lustrious Tartarin. By ALPHONSE 
Dauper. ‘Translated by HeEnry 
James. Richly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 





M. Daudet’s humor is delightful, and Mr. 
James re nders the amusing tale in English prose 
that is felt to be an exact equivalent to the 
French, preserving perfectly the atmosphere, the 
foreign charm.—Soston Advertiser. 

No brief review of the book can do it justice. 
One must get into the life of the odd characters 
and move with them to appreciate the rich hu- 
mor, the fine satire, and the great genius of the 
author, in none of his writings more marked.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

The rare humor of which M. Daudet is master 
adds an indefinable zest to the story, which 
abounds in alternate droll and tragic situations. 
—Boston Transcript. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
| gar The above work will be sent by mail, postage paid, 

to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
j receipt of pre. 
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Spring Humors, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
or blotchy, whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, are now speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Cuticura Remedies when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. The almost miraculous cures daily effected by them prove this. No 
statement is made regarding them not warranted by the strongest evidence. 
They are, in truth, the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme- 
dies of modern times. They are abso- 
lutely pure, and agreeable to the most 
sensitive, and may be used on the young- 
estinfant and most delicate invalid with 
gratifying and unfailing success. CuTI- 
curA, the great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most intense itching, burning, and 
inflammation, permits rest and sleep, 
soothes and heals raw and irritated surfaces, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts and scales, and restores the hair. Cuticura Soap, the only medicated 
toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. Cuticura RE- 
SOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier, and greatest of humor remedies, 
cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. Hence, the 
Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the Spring, from the simplest 
facial blemishes to the worst case of scrofula. Sale greater than the combined 
sales of all other blood and skin remedies. 





B@~ “ How to Cure Diseases or THE SKIN AND Boop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 
eases, 50 Illustrations, 100 testimonials. A book of priceless valu: to every sufferer. 
* Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, soc. Cuticura Soap, 25c.; CuTicura ReE- 
SOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Porrer DruG anp Cuemicat C RPoRATION, Boston. 
red, rough, and oily skin and hands, painful finger-ends with 


Pimply, Blotchy Ski n, shapeless nails, are prevented and cured by Cuticura Soap, 


incomparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 
most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, and the only preventive and cure 
of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple 
humors of infants and children. Sale sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold everywhere. 


THE NEW CREPE DE CHINE 


AND 


BENGALINE NOVELTIES. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


14th St., New York. 


INDIA SILKS. 
New Figured China Silks... ......... B8ic., 44¢., 50¢. 
Crepe de Chine is to be ex- 27-inch Figured India Silks...... ....68e., 79¢.. 89¢. | 


tensively used this season; 
a large portion of our new 
importations of this fabric 
show dark grounds printed 
in quiet tones, in every way 
suitable and serviceable for 
Street Costumes, 

Another large shipment 
of French Bengaline has 
been received, The popu- 
larity of this material is in- 
creasing and will exceed 
that of Irish Poplin, once 
so fashionable, as Benga- 
line has all the durability of 
Poplin without its weight. 

The sale of these fabrics 
has just begun. We desire 
every one to see them; the 
prices willbe found very low 
for such high-class zoods. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








ree 

The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand. 
It is the best made. 
are kept. 


You meant 


to send for a circular of "NEV 
steel cooking utensils before this, but 
you forgot it, and in the meantime you 
are without the greatest comforts and 
conveniences of the age. If you like 
clean, nice, well cooked food, sit down 
now and write for illustrated circular. 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


For sale where fine goods 





27-inch Figured Shanghai Silks.......98e. and $1.15 

82-inch Oolah Wash Silks (shirting dye), worth 
Gai abdiec de ouebeenk stance nae eaneashenceadeun Jie. 

27 new styles of Plaid Wash Silks, worth $1.25.. 89e. 


BLACK AND COLCRED SILKS. 
Black Dress Surahs.. . .. -.e..+- 89e. to $1.25 
60 shades Colored Dress Surahs......... 59e. to 69e. 
Black Swivel Surahs, colored figures...... . 69e, 
Figured Sultan Silks, cream ground, pre tty cul- 

ored figures, closing out at 


NEW WASH FABRICS. 
French Challies, our own importation. .39e. and 58e, 
Best American Wool Challies, light and dark..... 18e, 
Scotch Ginghams, latest novelties... 25c., 35. to 50¢. 
Satine Raye and Broche, new designs. ..40c. and 45c, 
Mousseline de l Inde, sheer and fine (new). 30¢, and 35e, 
Korah Moire Cloth, light weight (new)........ sive. 


Canton Cloth, light weight (new), worth 25c...... Loe. 


DRESS GOODS. 
40-inch Cheviots, worth 75c . 39. and 49e. 
40-inch Seoteh Plaids and 42- inch Se otch Chev- 


| 





| 
| 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


WRIGHT BROS. & CO. 


New York, Philadelphia, boston, & Chicago, 








MAKERS OF 


Fine Parasols 


——AND—— 


UMBRELLAS, | 


Which include the celebrated *“* Congress and | 
“Treew orth % Silk Umbrellas. | 


a ee | 


| it is scarcely necessary 
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‘ALG. F.KOCH & €0., 


| Former ly of 6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y., 
WILL REMOVE TO THEIR 


MAGNIFICHNT 
FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


Oocovuryina oven 24 Acres or FiLoor Sracr, in 





'125th ‘Street, West, 


Between Lenox and 7th Avenues, 


On MARCH 2&5. 


Having been Sor thirty years before the public, 
to state that, ever since, 
t the corner of Bleecker 
and Carmine Streets, to our well-known store on 
Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, we 


from a modest beginning a 


have striven to, 
; , 
and succeeded, in winning the publie favor by fair 


| dealing and selling only superior g v0ds at the 


) DD fO | 
onstable KS Co 


DRESS FABRICS. 


Scotch and English Suitings. Stripes, 
Plaids, and Novel Mixtures. Home- 


spuns, Cheviots, Serges, Camel’s- Hair 
Cloths, Cashmere d’Ecosse, Plain and 
Printed Challies. | 
Embroidered Wool Crepons for Evening | 
and Seaside Dress. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Proadovar y AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. _| 
| 
} 





‘Danie Sons, 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


Are now prepared to submit a choice assortment of 
Printed India and China Silks 
For Selection. 


22-inch Indias, in all the newest shades, printed 


| in white Jigures, at 69c. yard. 
| 


Ss Ons. cnnapsctcceveceennass 75e. | 


46-inch Black Henrietta, all wool, superior qual- 
ity, worth $1.25... 

46-inch French © ashmere, $1 que al lity 

40-inch Black Silk-Warp Reartotia, 1 Priestley y's 
make, worth $1.65......... . $1.25 


New Illustrated Catalogue mé vile dl fre -e On 5 cepiie ation. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N.Y. 
BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. ___ Boston. 





Ghre Ax cmaoeatle 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


TRAne 


Because they are 





LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS 


| $1.10, and $1.25 yard. 


24- inch Black Grounds, colored printing, 98c.; 





A large assortment in black and white,at all prices. | 
Plain Indias,21 inch... ........ 49e. yard. | 
Plain Indias, 30 inch........... 
Black Shanghai ....59e., 69¢., 79e., 8 


79. yard. } 


any shade of Silk, at $1.25, $1.50, $1.85 yard. 


S%ec. yard, | 
Velvets for Trimming, and Millinery to match Mf 
| 
| 
| 
Ladies returning samples will have a much 

| 


larger collection sent. 


| Broadway, Sth - 9th S) Sts., N, Y. 


De Deph We oy 


a. WASH FABRIC 








The Braid that is known the world around. 








B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are Mape or tHe Purest anp Finest SILK anp THE Best Quatity or AvsTRALIAN Woot. 


Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 


All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine. | 





= | 


| houses can offer, ( 


| lowest prices 


The rapid growth of New York up to and be 
yond the Harlem River, the long-felt want of the 
residents of that section to have a first class Dry 
Goods Establishment nearer to their homes, has 
decided us to build our present magnificent fire 
proof building in 125th Street, West. ; Whateve r 
money, ingennity, and long experience could do to 
make this the beau ideal of a Dry- Goods Store 
has not been omitted A large and varied stock, 
by experienc ed buyers in this and 
European marke ts. a stock such as only Jirst-c lass 


carefully selected 


onsisting of 
Silks, Millinery, 
Dress Goods, Ribbona, 
Mourning Goods, Parasols, 


Furniture, 
Pictures & Frames, 
Dressmaking, 


Cloths, Wash Goods, Cloaks, 

Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, Children’s Dresses, 
Linens, Unde rwear, Shoes, 

Blankets, Jewel ly Stationery, 
Hosiery, Fancy Goo ds, Perfumery, 

Men's Furnishings, Umbrellas, Corsets, 

Gloves, ( ‘hina, Furs, 
Handkerchiefs, Glass, Boys’ Clothing, 
Notiona, House Su rnishings, Trunks, 

Ruas, Curtains, Shauls, 


Sporting Goods, Beddina, Upholsteries, 


will be offered at prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house. Our Uilustrated Fashion Cata- 
| logue mailed free upon application. 


H.C.F.KOCH & CO., 


132 to 140 West 125th St., ? 
141 to 149 West 124th St, § NEW YORK. 


TMhe Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked . 


sUDIC, 


| = can be had only from or through, 


SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawtord & SIMD SOD, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust 


We will pay a 
liberal Salary 
to Agents who 
| will take = sub- 


scribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four 
cents and receive sample copy with five complete pieces 
of latest vocal and instrumental music. Address 
WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 
842 Broadway, New York. 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 

The Corsets of Mmes DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 Rue 
Auber, Paris, are re e Medical Faculty 
because of their hygi The suppleness and 
elasticity consequent on their careful and s special make are 
so remarkable, that the bust and the body feel no press- 
ure from the corset. He 















e their immense Success. 
hese invaluable Cor are sold by all the great 





dressmakers in the princi ipal towns ab: broad. 


SHOPPING iixcwvork by a nay 0 


experience, good taste, &c., withont charge. Circular 


reterences. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for as 
i than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ty outfit FkRee. Terms rkee Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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iE WASN’T NERVOUS 
“GO AHEAD, DOCTOR, I'M NOT AT ALL NERVOUS, 
IT’S THAT LOWER MOLAR ON THE LEFT-HAND SIDE.” 


A HORRID THING. 
Ir looked like an afghan of worsted ; 
And hence is, dear reader, my rue. 
I asked her, ** Pray what are you making ?” 
She answered, ‘Some ear tabs for you.” 


——_.>—_——_ 





* Was Washington much of a boy for cutting up?” 
‘‘No. I think he made his record in cutting down.” 
A eer 
Even school has its pleasures,” said Willie 

“ You have found that out, have you 2?” asked his teacher. 

“Yes. L'ain't been to school yet but what it let out before the 
day was over. 

JAGWay. 
other day? 
you owe me. 

Travers. ‘'T hat *s nothing 
the livery-sts ‘ble 


“Was that you I saw driving around in a carriage the 
And yet you cavnot afford to pay me the five dollars 


You ought to see the bill I owe 


cnniinetniijiaatime 
TRAOURR 


“How would you describe Henry VIII. of England 2?” 
STupent | 


“T would describe him as a professional widower.” 
Senior Partner. “ Look here, Mr. Sheeply, the 1st of January 
you came to me and said you were seriously thinking of getting 
married, and on the strength of that I gave you a raise in your salary. 
What's the matter. Aren’t you going to get married ?” 
Suserry. ‘No, sir. I thought so seriously of it that I concluded I 


wouldn't.” 
censeniagt maine 






Matpen or Forry Summers (after o tewing collection of antiquities). “* You 
have wonderful taste, Mr. Poandro.’ 
Mr. Poanpro (owner of collection) 


“IT need one thing to make the house 
complete, Miss Pass 


Will you marry me ?” 
—_> 





**Shall I shovel 
snow-shovel. 

“No; I may need the sidewalk again,” 
happened to be a Vassar graduate. 


off the sidewalk, ma’am ?” inquired the boy with the 
” replied the good woman, who 
“You may remove the snow, however.” 
oe 
“ How did you like the Stormcliff Hotel ?” 
‘Very much indeed 
“y thought you sai 1 your wife found the rooms dreadfully small and 
uncomfortable ?” 
“Well, she did. But I didn’t mind ‘em. 
sianeiaomiiilainntne 


I wasn’t there much.” 


Eprror. “ Young man, your poem is excellent in many respects, but 
as we have enough such mate rial to last us for the next ten years, we feel 
obliged to decline it.’ 

Spring Port (hopefully). 


“Well, sir, you will have to have something 
for the eleventh year. 


CON FISEUR'S MADEMOISELLE. 
LADY. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A LITTLE STALE. 


“THEY TASTE so.” 


DIFFERENT WAYS 

“ How do you sell your music ?” asked a prospective customer. 

** It depends on what kind you want to buy,” replied the dealer, ‘‘ Or- 
gan music I sell by the choir, and piano music by the pound.” 

> 

Mr. Smitu (to museum manager in the Bowery). ‘I brought my boy 
down to see if I couldn't get bim an engagement here.” 

Museum Manaeer. “ What can he show 2?” 

Me. Smitu. ** You'll plainly see that one of his eyes is jet black, while 
the other is a light blue.” 

Museum ManaGer. “*A man with a black and blue eye is no novelty in 
this vicinity. Don’t want him.” 








“T shall keep Lent.” 
“You generally do keep everything you can get hold of.” 

Juper. “ Why can’t you serve on this jury ? 

Venn REMAN. “ Shure an’ oi don’t think oi could give the prisoner justice, 
yer Honor.” 

Juper. “ Why can't you give him justice 2” 

Ventreman, “Shure an’ it’s not believin’ oi am that he deserves it, yer 
Honor.” 

Sanso (in the sleeper). 

Rovp. “ What is it?” 

Sanso. “* Which had we better do, have the porter blacken our shoes 
and tip him as he expects to be tipped, or wait until we reach our desti- 
nation and buy new pairs ? 


“T say, old man.” 








TO 
PROFESSOR BOHN. 
MISS SHARPE. 
PROFESSOR. ‘‘NoT QuiTE; 
MISS SHARPE 


bl 








a 











BE FOUND OUT. 

“Do you KNOW I LIKE TO STUDY YOUNG WOMEN,’ 
“AND HAVE YOU STUDIED ME OUT?” 

BUT I SHALL FIND YOU OUT VERY soon.” 
“Yes, | THINK YOU WILL THE NEXT TIME YOU CALL.” 


“You’LL FIND THOSE CAKES VERY FINE, MADAME; 


THEY WON A PRIZE AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION.” 


NOT NEGLECTING HER DUTIES. 

“What do you doin Lent? Do you put in any time at preparing your- 
self for some special future work ?” asked the curate. 

“Oh yes,” returned Ethel, sweetly; ** I’m learning how to color Easter 
eggs.” 

He. ‘I didn’t get your last letter.” 

Sur (pouting). ‘* And I sent you a kiss i in it.” 

Hr. “* How unbusiness-like you are Don’t you know 
containing valuables should be registere od 2” 

He was allowed to kiss away the pout. 


that letters 





ainialbilatesinin 
Mrs. Hioxs. * Mary, where is Dicky 
Many. ‘ Ont in the back yard, mum.” 


Mrs. Hicks. ‘‘Go out and see what he is doing, and tell him to stop it.” 








THe REPORTER DROPPED IN ON MR. DEPEW 
YESTERDAY MORNING. 


VERY TRUE 
“Idioms are not universally applicable.” 
* Which, for instance ?” 
“Well,a farmer can go to seed and a cow to grass and not be any the 
worse for it.’ 
‘* How’s your paper doing ?” 
“ First rate. Circulation has doubled in a year.” 
“Indeed! That is gratifying.” 
“Yes. We only sold five copies a week a year ago.” 
eae aeaay 
“Dear me!” said old Mr. Boggs, hesitatingly ; ; “I know I've forgotten 
something, but, for the life of me, I can't remember what it is. 
siesta 
“Just about where was this North River shad caught?” asked the 
customer. 
“ Off Wilmington,’’ returned the absent-minded dealer. 
spnaetinelreicinias 


vs “My daughter can sing in all the languages.” 
**8o I see. She's doing it now, is she not ?” 











SUPPLEMENT. 


IN PRAYER. 
See illustration on page 257. 

\HERE is little need to speak of ‘‘In 
Prayer,” by Mr. C. Ulrich. The picture 
tells its own sad story not only in the central 
figures bowed in prayer and desolation over 
an ancient prie-dieu—the child more hopeful, 
more resigned, than the mother—but in the 
surroundings, in the bare stone walls and 
heavy arches of the gloomy old church. 
There is a tone of subdued and homely trag- 
edy about the picture that makes it far more 
forcible than many labored and more ambi- 
tious subjects. The painting was exhibited 

in the Royal Academy, London, 


CHRIST PREACHING. 
See illustrations on page 266. 


ro chief inspiration of the great painters 
has come from the Christian religion. 
The successive scenes in the life of its Divine 
Founder which are described in the Holy 
Book—the Babe in His mother’s arms, the 
Wise Men visiting Him, the entry into Jeru- 
salem, Christ with His disciples—these have 
enlisted the almost inspired enthusiasm of 
the Raphaels, the Murillos, the Da Vincis, 
and have thus enkindled the devotional ar- 
dor of successive generations of saints and 
martyrs. If the world owed no other debt 
to the Christian religion than for the art 
which it has stimulated, this alone would 
have vindicated its right to be. 

In the scene which is so graphically placed 
before us is depicted a familiar and beautiful 
episode in the life of Christ. Wherever He 
went He was followed by eager and wistful 
crowds, who hung upon His words with the 
breathless intensity of men who were fam- 
ishing for the bread of life. Often He sat, 
as when He preached the sermon on the 
Mount, and the disciples grouped themselves 
near, While the multitude fell into position 
on the green slopes. Here the artist has 
represented Him standing, according to the 
conventional conception, and we may fancy 
the end as near, and He is giving those final 
tender messages which yet thrill along the 
ages. These peasant people are the van of 
a great multitude, and Jesus is speaking to 
them of hope and immortality. Again we 
follow in His footsteps as, according to the 
gospels, he ‘‘ taught in their villages.” No 
place was too mean to feel the sunshine of 
His presence; no fishing hamlet too small for 
Him to preach in it the’ gospel of His peace. 

And that His words were as full of fas- 
cination here before these few rough folks 
as in the great synagogues where the Phar- 
isees and the high men of the Sanhedrim 
crowded to hear Him is evinced by the rapt 
faces of His auditors. “* Peace I lee ave with 
you, my peace I give unto you”; “* My yoke 
is easy and my burden is light”; such, as can 
be readily imagined, is the message which 
He brings to these rude and untutored souls, 
In those days, as in these, old and young 
alike were charmed with the simplicity and 
the sweetness of the ‘‘wondrous story ” which 
He told. The artist has well caught in this 
impressive scene the spirit of the gospel nar- 
rator, when he tells us that ‘‘the common 
people heard Him gladly.” 


INDUSTRY IN BASKET-WORK. 
N South America the fronds of palms are 
utilized for houshold basket-work; and in 
many parts of Africa such weaving for do- 
mestic uses necessitates the use of reeds and 
water-plant rootlets so tender and lithe as to 
be readily manipulated. 





ADVERTISHMEN'TS. 





Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., seaseiies 



















BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE ST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s i 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 














All Stylish ‘People Dress both 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


SHOES 
vITH 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 


Roya Baking Powder has been used in 
the majority of American homes for over a 
quarter of a century. It has never failed 
to meet every test, to make light, sweet, de- 
licious, wholesome, perfect f No leaven- 
ing agent has ever given such good and great 
satisfaction. The Royal has likewise been 
proven by the official Government tests abso- 
lutely pure, greatest in strength, the best 
baking powder made. 

The market is full of cheaply made imita- 
tion baking powders, mixtures containing 
alum, lime, and sulphuric acid, which are 
dangerous to use in food, or even to experi- 
ment with. All kinds of schemes and slan- 
derous stories are employed to work these 
off upon unsuspecting consumers. Prudent 
housekeepers should be on their guard. If 
in grocery stores, in cooking schools, or by 
peddlers in your kitchen, these powders are 
recommended in place of the Royal, it is be- 
cause such recommendation is paid for. Send 
back and decline to take any baking powder 
in place of the old and thoroughly tried 
Royal. ‘‘ Let well enough alone.” 

Marion Harland says: ‘‘I regard the Royal 
Baking Powder as the best manufactured. 
Since its introduction into my kitchen I have 
used no other.” 











Rusifoam 


A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICEs 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 


CLEAN TEETH 
PUT UP BY 


erzusveseJenan Gnnasuceveecoas 
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the grandest of this class. 


in lavish abundance. 


alogue of “ Ey 






ha Everybody wants a hardy, ever-blooming Rose, and we now Offer 

From early summer until frost it can be 

depended on to produce flowers of large size and exquisite fragrance 

In color, it is a rich, glossy pink. 

@ strong grower that it is almost impregnable against attacks of 

insects. For gardens or cemetery plots it has no equal. 

Price, 25 cents each; five for $1.00; twelve for $2.00. 

pes With every order le single plant or more, will be sent, gratis, our superb cat- 
ing for the Garden”’ for 1891 (the price alone of which is 

25 cents), together with our new ‘‘f£ssay on Garden Culture of the Rose,” 

on condition that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 


| PETER HENDERSONSCO: New vor 
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For Baby’s Bath. 


** Preferable to all others. * * * In removing scurf 
or dandruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the 
itching and irritation cansed by chafing, it is be: yond 
compare.” — Christine Terhune Herrick 
(Cradle and Nursery). 


25 cents per cake. Sold by Druggists. 


PACKER’S [TAR SOAP. 


ONE OF NATURE’S REMEDIES. 


For the Complexion. 

Cleanses quickly and gratefully; gives the skin a soft 
and velvety feeling; prevents chapping and roughness, 
keeps the complexion fair and blooming, removes 
blotches, black-heads, and the shiny, oily appearance 
which is so objectionable. 


Sample (3g cake) mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
Mention Harper’s Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 



























have it, 








| which it is prepared. 


Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chic 
Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 












“Delicate and Piquant” 
presses our Soup Puree of Game) 
which needs but a sprinkling of 
croutons to make it perfect. 
a new soup; your grocer may not 


you insist. 

It is ready for use, needs but 
warming, and has one point only 
in common with our 17 other varieties, the care with 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game. Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, 
en Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 


j First-class grocers keep the 
A sample can sent on receipt of the price "a postage, 14 cents. 
Packed in quart, pint and \ pt. cans, and in 144 pint glass jars. 


| The Franco-American Food Co., 


| West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 


For Epicures. 


best ex- 


It is 


but will get it for you if 




















Do you Own Tokology ? Mrs. M.S. Ramsey, 
of Cedar Gap, Mo., writes: ‘Three years since I 
procured TokoLoey, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 
health and disease. I followed its teachings in 
two instances with happiest results. I cannot 
say enough in its praise. I ask every woman; 
Have you read Tokology ?—if not, then get it at 
once—its value cannot be estimated in money.” 
Mrs. K. writes: “Send me an outfit for Tokology. 
My aunt in Dakota says, ‘If you must sell books, 
sell Tokology, as it is, next to the Bible, the 
best book I ever read.’ ” Sample pages free. 
Agents wanted. Prepaid, $2.75. 

Alice B. Stockham & saat 161 La Salle bi oo. 


withon t 


Skeleton Bang, 
~ ~@ Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
— ®, Feather-light, lifelike, 






Pe % and beautiful. Al- 

hed % ways in order, from 

3 R $3.00 upw: urd=. Co- 

: coannt Balm for the 

= Complexion, $1.00 

per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the ae and face, 
$1. ? and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 





L. SHAW, 564 Weat 14th Street, New York. 





NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED WITH 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send Sor r Catalogue. ___ ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN “45 the BEST. 
MILLER BROS. C M.F.R.S.°F STEEL PENS 
M f vb p Gut 


MILLER BROS 





TieRyY C 








Transparent Films. | 






PENGERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 





FOR 
EXPERT WRITERS wacom sue) Wa 
FOR 
accoun z 
TANTS 


Soro sy STATIONERS evervwueane. 
Samples FREE on receipt of return postege, 2 cents! 


810 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Teething 
Mate Easy. 


It is not disputed that during the teething 
priod the greatest number of deaths occur. 
E equally true that the diseases to which c nil. 
dren are most subject, are incidental to the 
teething period. 

The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
send free to any address on rec eipt of a two- 
cent stamp for postage, a pamphlet on the 
cause and sy mptoms of diffic ult teething, the 
diseases incidental to the teething period, 
their __shele prevents vention, cure, etc. 


»>BEAUTY. 


i Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
plex, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
ey Superfuous Hair permanently re- 
moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beauiitied. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colored and restored. Interesting 
Book (sesicd), 4c., withsample Cr: - 
mola Powder 10e. Mme. Velaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 
ROSES is very large, ond plants are 
unusually fine. We invite all 
who contemplate planting Roses this Spring to send 
for our New Descriptive Catalogue, which contains ac 


curate descriptions of all the best varieties in cultiva- 
tion, and is the most complete Catalogue of the kind 


SPENCERIAN PEN CC 














Our stock of both Old ‘and New 
varieties for Spring Planting 


published. It will be mailed FREE on application, 
 ELLWANGER & BARRY, Tocntscer, N.Y 

Rochester, N. Y. 
| Establishea over 50 ¥ ears "| Mention t this paper.] 





FRANK VVT 
ILLER’S 








CROWN > DRESSING 











ae 
Invaluable for restoring to their onginal 
beauty and finish Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, Traveling Bags, eta 
Preserves the leather, at the same time 
makingitsoftand pliable. Alldealers. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE SERMON. 


AFTER THE PAINTING BY MORENO CARBONERO, IN THE CuouURCH or. SAN FRANCISCO EL GRANDE, MAprip.—[(SEE Pace 265.] 
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CHRIST PREPARED FOR THE TOMB. 


‘ AFTER THE ParntiING By Minoz DecRan, IN THE CuuRCH OF SAN FRANCISCO EL GRANDE, MADRID.—[SEE PAGE 259.] 
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Proclai 
the Victory = 


were the frequent changes of the weather. 


Remember 
last winter's 
Re- 
call how try- 
ing to health 


siege. 


HARPER’S BAZAR ADVERTISER. 
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What was it that helped you win 


the fight with disease, warded off pneumonia and possibly consumption? Did 
you give due credit to SCOTT'S EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod 


Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda? 


victory ? 
friends ? 
as a preventive 


Consumption, Scrofula, 
Diseases (specially in Children). 





this time. 





SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to rchpeed increase their remedial value. 











HOI 














Extension Top 


Phaetons 


Rae ol Weare making a specialty of 
—| fine four passenger Phaetons 
©) and Surreys. Our styles are 

5 the latest, workmanship the 

oO best, and prices correct. 


Our Vebicles include a large line of xp 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- wT 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete & 
price list mailed free to any address. 


BRADLEY & CO,:feSS2. 
The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years beey putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by 7 tata chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “ Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Bexr Tra, de- 
lici-ns and refreshing. Indispensable in 
In-roved and Economic Cookery. 


Ge wn fhy ot 





with Justus 


Ro scion von anttaing 


12.00; ‘Ladies? Wigs, 
$1000; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1. 50: Curl- 
ing Trone, te. 


| HAI: Switches, 24 on oz., 20 inches 
a 
M. THOME, Importer, 


long, $2.50 pgs, warranted 
180 Wabash Ave. oe © marina 





wine curly, $2.00; Gents’ 





Deserving Confidence. — No 
remedy for Conghe, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, etc., so richly deserves 
the entire confidence of the commu- 
nity as Brown's Bronoutar Troouss. 
Sold only in boxes. 











Use Scott's 
It will fortify the system against Coughs, Colds, 
General Debility, and all Anaemiuc and Wasting 
Palatable as Milk. 


Did you proclaim the 
Have you recommended this wonderful ally of health to your 
And what will you do this winter? 


Emulsion 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers, 


Be sure and get the genuine. 


Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 


Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 





IE. COUDRAYS 
i eHorst ; 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
XY DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS J 
TS MOSTE STEEDS oe pt tht ky pt 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 

) Effectual. 

ox Successfully used for more 

than fifty years, Try it, 


BLINDNESS CURED, water itisi. 


Cataxacrts and films absorbed, Glasses often discarded. 
Hundreds successfully treated at office and by mail; 
pamphlet free. Dr. Bemis, Oculist, Glens Falls, N. Y. 








NO KNIFE 








Have you a Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Student 
Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily ? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT ones are the 
: Sy owe Giass,” made by Geo. 

A. Macbeth & Co., Pittsburgh, 
makers of the celebrated “ Pearl- 
top” lamp chimney, which have 
given universal satisfaction. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
A he qplshented ang ot and a. ‘lish cure, without 





. EDWARD & Sow 
Pa Victoria St., ‘Tobion i . Wholesale of 
era & Co., 30 North William St., N. xX. . 





and Mothers, keep you Hus- 
bands and Sons at home by tak- 
ing the NO NAME MAGA- 
ZINK, which never prints a 
dull line. Only $1.00 a year, Send One 
Dime for Sample Copy. Address 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 





HOME TREATMENT 


‘ 
FOR LADIES. SOMETHING NEW. 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN PHYSICIAN orescrvation of health, and tho cure of heary all forms 


of diseases common to women. Used by @ prominent 


tin New York for 20 years with 


8s , a. A 
Fac THE HOME® MEDICATION CO. Avonue, 





ae Oe uS 















birthmarks, moth, 

— ally hie, sen scab 
ngs, powder marks, facial 

F t office or by letter. Soteeat ramet 

Sealp Affections pd 4 their Treatment sent (sealed) for 10c. 
JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 


125 W. 424 St.,N.¥. City\_s 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 
Fe, Dermato! cz 2 years’ ex- 
ly, indo: pro- 


eres 
Pa leasion ; ep sai See 


bs pram Ny ote. “dani sable as a toilet a 
ie and 4 sure p of th e ekin: 


At Druggists or by coe Price SOc. 


















apo- 


A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


proves fai 

Though not easily controlled, this new specific will check 
the deve in. from ty to ten days by the the simple process of 
fer coun can See ee car cens any Cosger of it 





VAPO-CRESOLENE 
Yellow! Fever, Fever, Hay Fev Fever, 8 re Throat, and ail eT EX of the 


ocew. 
dipnthert ic Sent it ne twill Foe pint thee rm Of cont 
it does every roy the germ 
he best Ant oon pike and and 
est and sim method for 
rizer and Lam: a le of Cresolene, neatly 
1.50, obtainable of any druggist. Additional Cresolene, 
ts ; 60 cents, 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St., N. Y., Sole Agents. 


CORSETS, 
AISTS 

















DELSARTE CORSET co., 
142 West 234 Street, New York, 


p> PERSONAL: BEAUTY 


a's 

2 tx. ACQUIRE pone! RETAIN IT. 
ca How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady. 

It contains many hints, testi- 





for 6 cents, to pay postage. 
monials and tnd oe receipts (easily pa at home), 


and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 


Your Hair Kept in Curl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Net injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
m> or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of ‘the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 











CHOCOLAT MENIER 


ASK FOR 


IT EVERYWHERE 
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GOOD NEWS -FOR ALL. 
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* AND THE CELEBRATED x 


INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS. 


Annual Sale Over 300,000 Bottles. 





Eigaee. WHAT LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK SAY OF THEM: 


Tits p% MA 


“ Chief among the fashionable scents is ‘Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ a delicate perfume of highest quality; one of the choicest 
ever produced.” —Court Fournal. 

“It would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and delightful perfume than the ‘Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ which 
is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It has the aroma of spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetime 
and never tire of it.”—Mew York Observer. 

“It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all others in the boudoirs of the 
grandes dames of London, Paris, and New York.” —7Zhe Argonaut. 

“A perfume that never cloys, but is always fresh, and being highly concentrated, retains its odor for a long time.”— London 
Court Circular. 

“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, ‘Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery 
Company, should procure also a bottle of their ‘Invigorating Lavender Salts.’ There is no more agreeable cure for headache, 
and by leaving the stopper out for a few moments a delightful perfume escapes, which freshens and purifies the air most enjoyably.” 
—Le Follet, Paris. 


N°? articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been received with the enthusiasm which has greeted the CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME and SOAP, 
and the CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. They are literally the delight of two continents, and are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as in New York. They are 
daily bringing pleasure, comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold by all druggists as follows: me 

CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME, 1 oz., 75c.; 2 oz., $1.25; 3 oz., $1.75; 4 oz., $2.25. CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOM SOAP, 50c. a tablet. 

Do not fail to try this delicious CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME and SOAP, and the INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS. 

Send stamps or P.O. Order for either of the above articles to CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., New York, or T. METCALF & CO., or MELVIN & BADGER, of Boston, or 
GEORGE B. EVANS, Philadelphia, and the articles ordered will be sent at once, postpaid, to any address. The largest sizes are the most advantageous. The remarkable last- 
ing quality of this delicious scent renders it more economical in use than the cheaper perfumes. 

Send 50 cents, and a full-size tablet of the NEW CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOM TOILET SOAP will be sent, postpaid, to any address. Sold by all dealers in perfumery. 


THE NEW ENCLISH TOILET BOUQUET!!! 








OILET 


fre CROWN PERFUMERY. C°fo%tson 


“*Pungent and most refreshing. Something very delicious.".—Mew York Observer. | ‘‘The new Karilpa Toilet-Water of the Crown Perfumery Company seems likely to rival in 





** Nothing of its kind so choice in quality and so unique and tasteful in the manner in which it is | popularity their famous Crab-Apple Blossoms Perfume and Lavender Salts.” — Z’drt et 
put up as this Karilpa Toilet-Water has been seen in London.”—London Court Journal. La Mode, Paris. 
Solid by all Drussists in 8 sizes: 4 o2., 75c.; GS oz. $1.00; 8 oz., $1.25. 
Send 25 cents, or stamps, to CASW'*" L, MASSEY & CO., New York, or MELVIN & BADGER, or T. METCALF & CO., Boston, or GEORGE B. EVANS, Philadelphia, anl a 
full 1-oz. trial bottle of this delicious toilet-wate. will be sent, postpaid, to any address. At wholesale by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, HALL & RUCKEL, PARK & TILFORD, 
W.H.SCHIEPFELIN & CO, F.R. ARNOLD & ©%., MUNRO & BALDWIN, New York, and all leading wholesale druggists. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.,,!77 New Bond St., London. 




















